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” EVER has the business of insurance had more friends 
N than at the present time. Never have more people 

, been so deeply convinced of the incomparable value 

of a sound insurance program. both as an investment for the 


future and as a means of safeguarding that which they have. 


“The possibility of loss has probably never before been 
brought home so forcibly to the average citizen. He knows 
what it is to have something and then lose it. His every thought 
in these days of reconstruction is to so conduct his affairs in 
the future that that experience will not be repeated. The public 
is distinctly in a mood to be cautious—which means that it is 
in a mood to listen to intelligent and constructive insurance 


salesmanship. 


“During the difficult times of the past months, the institution 
of insurance has been an invincible fortress, giving its protec- 
tion and strength to those who have sought its aid. I do not 
know how long it will take for business in general to recover 
its ground, but I do predict that in these days ahead the uncom- 
promising strength of the great insurance institutions of this 
country will be more widely sought after than ever before.” 


C1 


in above is a statement made for THE SPECTATOR by Morgan B. a 


President of the Aetna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies. 
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Honorable | 


= 
literal carrying out. Gentlemanly good ‘ 
faith and sincere cooperation with the 


problems of the original insurer go beyond f 
formalities and make our dealings friendly 
and mutually profitable. 
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The balance sheet of this organization, 
reflects able management and resources 
more than ample. 


RE-INSURANCE or 
CASUALTY LINES - 


Correspondence cordially invited. 
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In treaties with direct-writing companies 
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This Week: 


A monthly calendar for fire and casualty 
agents to use throughout February. No 
matter how systematized your office is you 
can adopt these suggestions in whole or in 
part. 

* * * 


A general outline on use and occupancy 
insurance, featured for this month. A 
description of the coverage, an explanation 
of some of the more intricate clauses and 
a discussion of costs and rating factors. 
Also a practical sales talk that demon- 
strates the important points to get over in 
soliciting this line. 


* * * 


A sales letter on Use and Occupancy 
insurance and suggestions for advertising 
copy featuring the line. 

* * * 


All about plate glass insurance. What 
the policy covers. Something about the 
product of plate glass itself. Underwriting 
plate glass, good and poor risks. In ad- 
dition a sales article with some hints on 
prospecting. 


Next Week: 


Rich or poor, cultured or illiterate, or 
just in-between, mankind all agree on the 
advantages of a college education. This 
sentiment, which has grown rapidly during 
recent years, makes selling educational en- 
dowment insurance a more profitable source 
of new business every day. Leading life 
underwriters contribute to a sales sym- 
posium in which this subject will be fea- 
tured in our next issue. 


*« cd * 


A business forecast prepared from re- 
ports to the editors of the entire U.B.P. 
chain of business publications—A suggested 
sales letter for soliciting educational en- 
dowment prospects—An article on adver- 
tising for the general agent or manager— 
Statistical reports on Agency Results and 
summary of life company statements. 





Planned Insurance Selling 


ROADLY speaking, there are two main classes 

of salesmen whom we may describe, for the sake 
of discussion, as the virtuosi and the tacticians. For 
the first-named class we hesitate to put down rules. 
Usually they ask for carte blanche and usually it is 
granted. We make no inquiry into their methods for 
the end justifies the means. They are brilliant fel- 
lows who can sell. They have personality plus, ad- 
dress, approach. Most production executives give 
these birds full flight. 

The other class comprises the greater part of the 
army of salesmen though it would be a mistake to 
term them the “rank and file” for there are many 
captains among them. They are men of intelligence 
and persistence who follow a well-planned course of 
campaign. They have confidence that is based on 
knowledge; they have a driving spirit arising from 
natural courage; they progress by achieving a series 
of planned, anticipated advances. 

The sales plans appearing in this and future issues of 
THE SPECTATOR, however, are directed toward 
both classes if, indeed, we may arbitrarily assume that 
insurance salesmanship is so divided. The virtuoso is 
not one, after all, who is necessarily born a virtuoso. 
More than often he is a person of such trained, per- 
fected skill, that we are unable to detect in his per- 
formance any evidence of the student behind it. But 
you may rest assured that he is a student and one, 
moreover, who is following a carefully laid, though 


concealed, plan. 
T. J. V. C. 
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WHEN a salesman sets out to in- 
crease his production by ten per 
cent he makes up his mind—or 
should—to work ten per cent 
harder than he habitually does. He doesn’t resolve 
to put ten per cent more of his personality into the 
interview nor to use a correspondingly superior sales 
talk. Those qualities are more or less constant with 
the wide-awake agent. No, the man who would make 
more sales resigns himself to the fact that to accom- 
plish this end he must make more calls—and that 
alone accounts for his greater prosperity. 

This program, however, is easier resolved than exe- 
cuted. At the end of a pretty good day the tempta- 
tion to leave the increase go for the time being is often 
pretty strong and it is right here that the great ad- 
vantage of special line production drives comes in. 
An established quota in some special policy form, 
over and above normal production, serves as a daily 
measuring rod and tends to bring out that added call 
that is so necessary to a larger total production. 

For this reason it is well to emphasize, every 
month, some particular coverage and to set a definite 
sales quota. More often than not it is this extra ef- 
fort which separates the leaders from the mediocre. 
* * * 

THE resurrection of an old 

story is going the rounds in con- 

nection with a meeting of life 
insurance agents recently held at which an official 
of the company, after discussing the past and talking 
about the future, said he was pleased to announce 
that in spite of the great business depression of the 
past year the company had an increase of paid in- 
surance written over that of the previous year. 
“And,” he added, “I want to tell you men that I 
think that is good.” From the rear came an 
astonished voice: “Good, hell, it’s perfect.” 

Not all of the life insurance companies in their 
statements for 1930 are going to show a gain over 
the amount of new business written the year before, 
but it would be a poor student of economics who, 
in comparing the figures with what has happened 
in practically every other form of economic endeavor, 
would not be amazed that the business of life in- 
surance has stood so splendidly up against the tide 
of liquidation, business slowing down, and general 
stagnation. 

And in the face of what the country has been 
going through since October, 1929, any life insurance 
company that has held its own or has even come close 
to doing so is certainly good, and those which in 1931 
outdistanced their splendid records for 1929 could 
hardly be blamed if they seconded the unnamed 
agent’s startled comment and wrote “Perfect” on 
the record. 


A Production 
Stimulus 


“Perfect!” 


Editorial 





With the Editors 






CALIFORNIA, Illinois, In- 

The Legislators’ giana, Massachusetts, —still the 

Toy reports come. Nearly every leg- 

islature in the country is having 

a whirl at that interesting little “toy”—insurance. 

California is tinkering with unemployment measures. 

Illinois and Missouri are taking pot shots at work- 

men’s compensation insurance. Michigan is fiddling 

with automobile rates. And Massachusetts, good old 

stormy Massachusetts, is still in a “to be or not to be” 

condition about the whole compulsory insurance 
situation. 

Insurance men in every State will do well to keep 

a weather eye on their State legislatures to see that 

none of our worthy solons forget to put back all 

of the springs when they are through playing with 


their toys. 
* * * 

WHILE policy loans continued 
at a brisk rate all through 1930 
the record, as compared with 
1929, is by no means dis- 
couraging. It is to be expected 
that during a period of slack business and unemploy- 
ment the people will turn to their life insurance re- 
serves for relief, and great has been such relief ex- 
tended ever since that dark week in Wall Street in 
October, 1929. These policy loans and even the re- 
serves on surrendered policies, met real pressing 
human needs, as pointed out by James Lee Loomis 
at the last meeting of the Life Insurance Presidents’ 
Association. And the policy holders had a right to 
expect that relief. 

Pressing as those needs may have been, however. 
their position in the scheme of life insurance is sec- 
ondary. The protection of dependents, a guarantee 
of cash assets in the event of the death of the bread- 
winner, continues to be the fundamental function of 
life insurance and it is this principle which the agent 
should keep before the insuring public. To urge the 
repayment of such loans as quickly as possible is 
both good business and good service to the client, be- 
cause a policy loan often leads to lapsation and 
always offers a shining target for the unscrupulous 
“twister.” 

A real service and one that would in no way 
interfere with the smooth completion of a sale would 
be for every agent to explain carefully the principle 
of paid up insurance on lapsed policies and point out 
the effect of a policy loan on this procedure. This 
information is as essential to the completion of a sale 
as are detailed instructions to the purchaser of a 
complicated piece of machinery. Certainly, a better 
understanding of such principles would act as a 
deterrent to twisting, cut down lapses and pay divi- 
dends in good will. 


Policy Loans 
and 
Twisting 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








66 ET out of my office,” is un- 
deniably a harsh sounding and 
crude command and one, I trust, quite 
unused by life underwriters except 
when absolutely necessary. Many au- 
thorities on life insurance selling, how- 
ever, will insist that the average agent 
will find it quite frequently necessary. 
On such occasions as this, for instance: 
The agent glances at his watch and 
notes that it is half past ten he glances 
out of the window and notes that it is 
a very nice day. Then he glances in- 
to the office mirror and finds himself 
face to face with a fellow who should 
be miles away from there. Then is the 
time to get hard boiled and “give that 
guy the air.” 
* * * 
HIS getting away from the office 
at an early hour is pretty gen- 
erally recommended and also practiced, 
but not so many will be found who 
regularly make a few calls every morn- 
ing before going to the office. May- 
be some would find the idea incom- 
patible with their particular plan of 
operation but according to the Life 
Aetna-izer it works out very success- 
fully for Moses Naiman, a new man 
with one of the New York city agencies. 
Especially did it prove its worth in a 
recent case, the prospect having writ- 
ten Mr. Naiman the following letter. 


Dear Mr. Naiman: It would be a 
waste of time for you to come out here 
to Brooklyn as I am not interested in 
any more insurance. You weren’t suc- 
cessful in trying to sell me some and 
I warn you I shall not buy any. Yours 
truly. L. McAlpin. 


* * * 
R. NAIMAN called on this pros- 
pect the following morning. 
“Didn’t you get my letter?” queried the 
prospect. “No, I haven’t been to my 
office yet this. morning. Now, about—” 
The result was an application together 
with a deposit premium. Mr. Naiman 
must have enjoyed that letter. 
oa * * 


T seems to me that this incident is 

charged with a pretty heavy moral 
or something. I don’t know but that 
the salesman would have gone right 
ahead and done business even if he 
had received the letter but the chances 
for failure would certainly have been 
much greater. At any rate, I feel that 
I now understand how the consistent 
producer does it. When the prospect 
says “I don’t want any insurance” he 
comes right back—not in words, but 
in action and manner—with: “I didn’t 
hear you.” Never, however, carrying 
the interview so far as to necessitate 
the words at the top of this column. 
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NE of the things those of us who 
O frequently tell others how to be- 
come successful insurance salesmen 
impress upon the neophite is that he 
should never be discouraged, that, hav- 
ing sighted his object, he should not 
give up until he attains it, in other 
words, that when he sets out to see 
a prospect he see him. Yet we admit 
that at times there appear in the path 
of the most determined and courage- 
ous knight unexpected dragons con- 
cerning which he has had no advance 
information or warning and for whose 
slaying he has no specially prepared 
lance in reserve. 

~ *” * 

HIS sounds somewhat personal, 

and, indeed, it is. When in Hard- 
ford recently I was anxious to see the 
president of one of the Hardford in- 
surance companies, in fact he was the 
president of two Hardford companies. 
I knew that he was an extremely busy 
man and that at that particular time 
of the year he probably had every sec- 
ond of the day completely filled. But 
I started out endeavoring not to be con- 
vinced in advance that it would be im- 
possible to see him. 

* * «* 


ENTERED the handsome home 
office building of his companies and 
noticed close to the front doors a man 
standing by a basket of apples. That 
was no unusual sight for a New York- 
er but I read with alarm the sign over 
the apples. It read, “Eat an apple 
and help me keep the Wolf away.” 
Now anyone who ever reads this week- 
ly column and knows me personally by 
name will not wonder that I was stag- 
gered. Also, having been reared in a 
religious atmosphere I early learned 
that a wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion asks for a sign and none is 
vouchsafed it, the corollary being, I in- 
fer, that the righteous are frequently 
vouchsafed a sign and ought to heed 
it. There was my sign all right and 
apparent'y made emphatic beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt by its decidedly 
personal allusion. 
* * * 
O column should be ended with- 
out a moral. What did I do? I 
went right ahead as if nothing had 
happened, as all energetic insurance 
men always should do. Did I see the 
president? Well, no I did not, but I 
did see the vice-president, had a pleas- 
ant talk with him and, eventually, sec- 
ured an answer to the question I came 
to ask. The Romans had a phrase for 
it: “Valeat quantum valere potest.” 


ERHAPS this department’s offer- 

ing is going to be a trifle silly this 
week. It’s about men’s clothes. My 
excuse for running it in a paper of 
such serious purpose as THE SPECTATOR 
is that my observation has taught me 
that the majority of insurance men 
are seriously interested in clothes. If 
you had ever lunched at the Drug & 
Chemical Club in an unpressed suit 
of pre-depression vintage you’d realize 
how uncomfortably acute this observa- 
tion might be even for a newspaper 
man, who is traditionally excused from 
wearing respectable garb. 

* ok oa 

UT I’m afraid if I started to write 

on clothes out of my own mind I’d 
fall into one of those darling pieces 
such as Beaunash writes for the New 
York Theatre Programs and that would 
never do. Accordingly I’m basing these 
paragraphs on an interview that E. C. 
Hill had with R. H. Graham, president 
of Wallach Brothers, and published in 
t&e January issue of Nation’s Business. 
It appears that the kind of clothes 
we wear are dictated by three schools 
of sty‘e plus the Prince of Wales. 

* ok * 

T was the Prince who took the blue 
I shirt out of the ditch and placed it 
inside the vests of our most fastidious 
executive vice-presidents. Many other 
little whims of dress that came upon 
him were immediately reflected in men’s 
apparel all over the United States. If 
the Prince takes a fancy for velvet 
pants and chin-strapped hats while on 
his South American tour, don’t be sur- 
prised to see our hardest boiled insur- 
ance executives tangoing down William 
Street in a similar costume. 

* + * 


HE three definite schools of style, 
"h cae to Mr. Graham, are the 
Collegiate school, the Wall Street 
school, and the Stage and Screen 
school. Of these, the collegiate school 
is strangely enough the most conserva- 
tive. They stick to inconspicuous de- 
ance executives in similar costume. 

~ * * 

HE Wall Street men are a bit gid- 

dier and this tendency has been ac- 
centuated by their frequent vacations 
in Europe. When a man can write a 
cheque for a million, he can afford to 
be an individual. The screen is quite 
influential in men’s styles. Years ago 
Francis X. Bushman had us stooping 
under huge shoulders and choking in- 
side hard, high collars. Today we’re 
pushing our stomachs up into our 
chests tring to look like M. Menjou. 
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What Use and Occupancy Insurance Is 


The Agent Who Will Thoroughly Familiarize 
With the Protection It Offers Will Benefit 
His Clients and Add to His Own Income 


T is hardly fair to assert of the fire 
| insurance agents of the country 
that this or that percentage of 
them is not especially conversant with 
either the nature or the advantages of 
selling to clients certain types of cover- 
age. Yet one cannot avoid the suspi- 
cion that certain lines of protection 
have not been sufficiently explained to 
clients mainly because the agents them- 
selves are not enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject because of lack of a thorough 
knowledge of what their companies 
have to offer along such lines. 

We believe this condition applies at 
least to some extent in the case of use 
and occupancy insurance. This type of 
insurance is no strikingly new develo 
ment of the coverages that fire insur- 
ance companies have developed. In 
fact, it has been written in the United 
States for more than a half century, 
but even today there are many busi- 
ness firms that have been told little if 
anything about its provisions and its 
cost by the men upon whom they rely 
to keep them informed upon so vital 
a subject as protection against loss. 


Defining Use and Occupancy 

In his book, “The Agents Key to Fire 
Insurance,” Robert P. Barbour de- 
fines use and occupancy insurance as 
“intended to cover the from (a) 
profits and (b) maintenance expense 
or charges due to fire necessitating a 
suspension of normal operations.” In 
their book, “Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting,” C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln say of it, “It covers loss 
of profits and pays fixed charges for the 
time that total or partial suspension of 
business may be necessary.” In a pam- 
phlet, ‘Use and Occupancy Insurance,” 
issued by the American Fore Group of 
Insurance Companies, the following 
concise definition is given: “In its es- 
sence, a use and occupancy insurance 
contract operates, during a period of 
business suspension, to provide the 
same net eanrnings that a business 
would have enjoyed had no interrup- 
tion occurred.” 

In this article use and occupancy 
insurance will be considered simply in 
the light of the above definitions; in 
other words, reimbursement to the in- 


loss 


Educational 


Howard Campbell 


His book, “Use and Occupancy Insurance 
Simplified” Comes from the press in a 
few days. 


sured for losses caused by the inter- 
ruption of business earning as the re- 
sult of a fire. It is true that other 
things may result in similar losses 
and protection may also be secured 
against them from the insurance com- 
pany under the form of coverage 
which protects against such losses re- 
sulting from explosion, sprinkler leak- 
age, windstorm, riot and civil com- 
motion, explosion of steam boilers and 
pressure vessels, bursting of flywheels 
and pulleys, and the breakdown of 
engines and turbines. There is also the 
type of coverage known as profit in- 
surance which differs from use and 
occupancy insurance in that it will pro- 
tect the merchant from the loss of his 
profits on merchandise which has been 
damaged or destroyed by fire. That is, 
in profit insurance coverage there must 
have been an actual destruction or 
damage to merchandise because of fire, 
while in the case of use and occupancy 
insurance there need not of necessity 
have been any such actual destruction 
or damage. 

THE SPECTATOR will publish at the 
end of the present month a book by 
Howard Campbell, “Use and Occupancy 


Insurance Simplified.” Mr. Campbell 
spent eleven years as insurance engi- 
neer with the Kansas Inspection Bu- 
reau, handling electrical inspection and 
public fire protection matters. He al- 
so did a great deal of work in the in- 
spection and rating of special hazards 
and prepared the policy forms for the 
bureau. Mr. Campbell also did a great 
deal of follow-up work on both mer- 
cantile and manufacturing risks, look- 
ing toward the improvement of their 
properties and the reduction of their 
rates which included the explanation 
of insurance rules and rates, the sug- 
gestion of more favorable arrangement 
of insurance policy forms and similar 
service. Such experience naturally 
taught him to look at problems from 
the viewpoint of the local agent and 
the insured. One notable result of such 
experience was that it also taught 
Mr. Campbell to write without the 
technicalities which are so often con- 
fusing to the layman. 


Knows His Subject 


For sixteen years Mr. Campbell has 
been in an insurance engineering and 
advisory capacity with the R. B. Jones 
& Sons Insurance Agency, of Kansas 
City, Mo., which is one of the outstand- 
ing local agencies of the country, han- 
dling insurance of all kinds, on proper- 
ties in all parts of the United States, 
including some Canadian business. A 
large part of Mr. Campbell’s work has 
consisted in the study of forms and 
rates and consultations with the in- 
sured about the improvement of their 
insurance forms and policies, and ad- 
ditional lines of insurance coverage. 
Profits and use and occupancy insur- 
ance have been a hobby with him, and 
his long experience and _ thorough 
knowledge of the subject make him 
an authority of the highest standing. 

Explaining that profits insurance 
covers the loss of profits earned by 
manufacturing operations before the 
fire and that the loss is measured by 
the quantity of the goods destroyed, 
Mr. Campbell says briefly that use and 
occupancy insurance covers the loss of 
profits (and expenses) suffered after 
the fire because the insured in unable 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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Problems of Unemployment Insurance 
James D. Craig, Chief Actuary of the Metropolitan Life, 






Regards Proposed Coverage as Most Uncertain But 
Says Company Would Like to Experiment With It 





HE subject of unemployment in- 
surance is very much in the air 

just now and the fact that the air 
consistently registers several degrees 
below freezing, with millions of men 
out of work, helps matters not at all. 
Public discussion of the question al- 
most invariably brings out one of two 
general attitudes of thought. From 
one quarter comes a cry for immediate 
relief, with the implication that social 
legislation will solve the problem for 
all time; from another group is heard, 
“Tmpossible, look at England!” A great 
many life insurance actuaries, however, 
are quietly studying the problem and 
from this source will eventually come 
the answer, if any. 

What are life insurance companies 
doing about it? Beyond studying such 
experience as is available, nothing. 
There is, in fact, nothing they can do 
under existing legislation. The insur- 
ance laws of the State of New York 
do not permit life insurance companies 
to write unemployment insurance and 
only a few years ago the State legisla- 
ture denied such permission to the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
This company has long been interested 
in the subject and sought to amend its 
charter so that it might experiment 
with the new coverage, probably in- 
tending to develop it along group lines. 


Considered a Decade Ago 


As far back as 1923 James D. Craig, 
chief actuary for the Metropolitan, 
read an exhaustive treatise on unem- 
ployment insurance before the Actu- 
arial Society of America. In this dis- 
cussion he reviewed the history of the 
movement in America, as practiced by 
individual groups and industries in 
America, and gave a detailed account 
of the unanimously unsuccessful ex- 
perience of several leading foreign 
countries in which State controlled un- 
employment insurance has been opera- 
tive for many years. 

Again, in his presidential address 
before the Society at its annual meet- 
ing last May, Mr. Craig discussed 
social insurance and the increasing 
clamor for unemployment insurance 
legislation. During the same month 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Reinhard A. Hohaus, assistant actuary 
for the Metropolitan Life, presented a 
paper before the American Institute of 
Actuaries, reviewing the developments 
in unemployed insurance since 1923, in- 
cluding a review of recent foreign ex- 
perience and outlining roughly the re- 
strictions which must govern the future 
development of such business. 


Suitable to Group Coverage 


Realizing that the Metropolitan Life 
has for a decade evinced an active in- 
terest in the development of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the writer asked 
Vice-President James E. Kavanaugh 
last week whether or not any new de- 
velopments might be expected in the 
near future. He stated that the Met- 
ropolitan is and has for years been in- 
terested in unemployment insurance; 
that its study of the subject is being 
continued but that the company has 
nothing newer than the Craig and 
Hohaus papers of last May to offer to- 
ward the solution of the problem. 

Chief Actuary James D. Craig stated 
that the Metropolitan would like to ex- 
periment with unemployment insur- 
ance, under favorable circumstances. 
He does not consider it a proper risk 
for individual underwriting, however, 
and would not make a prediction as to 
the probable success of such a venture 
even when the coverage is applied to 
industrial groups. He declares that 
the subject grows in complexity as one 
gets deeper into it. All thinking per- 
sons realize that unemployment insur- 
ance offers difficulties beyond any 
faced in standard lines but seen 
through the eyes of an actuary, the 
problem becomes even more acute. 

Mr. Craig points out that first off, 
any sound solution will have to em- 
phasize employment rather than un- 
employment. All private schemes which 
function with any success make every 
effort to spread production evenly, 
eliminating peak periods and whole- 
sale lay-offs. A nation-wide adaption 
of such principles would be a first re- 
quisite. As an instance of how this 
works Mr. Craig mentioned the efforts 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. In 
this industry about ninety per cent of 


the year’s output is consumed during 
the summer months and to add to this 
situation the product is of a perishable 
nature. Experimentation developed a 
cold storage process suitable to film 
preservation and today production is 
maintained throughout the year. 

The experience of England and other 
countries where the insurable class has 
been invaded by non-contributors is 
another difficulty foreseen by Mr. 
Craig. The spreading of wages to 
cover periods of unempioyment for the 
country’s producers is certainly headed 
for trouble when a class that never 
had any wages to spread is included. 
This is what has happened in those 
countries wherein State controlled un- 
employment insurance now functions. 
All classes—the workers, the incompe- 
tents and the seasonal loafers, are 
lumped together, violating all prin- 
ciples of insurance. 

Aside from the difficulties to be an- 
ticipated through seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment and other such complex 
problems, Mr. Craig fears that indi- 
vidual initiative and ambition might 
suffer under a program of unemploy- 
ment insurance. A certain class would 
be almost certain to adapt their stand- 
ards of living to conform with condi- 
tions which would permit practically an 
effortless existence. 


Legislation Is Urged 


The labor interests promise to intro- 
duce unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion in twenty-six States during 1931; 
New York State will pass upon at 
least one such measure and the Wag- 
ner bill will receive active considera- 
tion in Congress. Some of the meas- 
ures probably will be passed and social 
insurance will have gained another 
foothold in America. 

Before unemployment insurance be- 
comes a factor in the life insurance 
business, however, one thing is assured. 
It will have to conform to insurance 
principles and there is little danger of 
any leading company involving itself in 
a losing proposition. Unemployment 
benefits will materialize as soon as a 
plan for establishing corresponding re- 
serves has been devised, and not before. 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








Plan to _ spend 

February in inten- 

sive canvassing of 
all forms of insurance 
with particular em- 
phasis on the seasonal 
coverages which are 
use and occupancy in- 
surance and _ plate 
glass forms. 


Check lists of all 

manufacturers and 

merchants in your 
locality who are avail- 
able for solicitation of 
use and occupancy in- 
surance. 


Go through old ac- 

counts to find poli- 
cies expiring in Febru- 
ary. Plan further in- 
surance needs for these 
clients, and write them 
of your intention to call 
during the month. 





See a plate ‘glass 
company or an ex- 


pert glazier to as- 
certain current prices 
of glass. The knowl- 
edge of these figures 
will be valuable in the 
solicitation of pros- 
pects for plate glass 
insurance. 


THE SPECTATOR 

comes today. Read 

it for insurance 
news, sales helps and 
current insurance opi- 
nion. Plan your Febru- 
ary advertising cam- 
paign. 


Go after renewals. 

In the event that 

your clients decide 
not to renew old forms, 
sell them allied lines 
to sustain premium in- 
come. Keep them in- 
surance minded. 








Study annual state- 
—— of use and 
occupancy insurance 
prospects in order to 
offer them concrete pro- 
tection of their future 
earnings. 


10 Write and mail 
special sales let- 

ters to aid the 
solicitation of the spe- 
cial features you are 
offering this month. 
Arrange window dis- 
plays and advertising 
copy accordingly. 


l Plate glass pros- 
pects can be 
found by pure 
cold canvass. Anyone 
who owns glass is an 
insurance prospect for 
this line, experts say. 
Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday tomorrow. 














1 Friday the 13th 
should have no 
qualms for the 
enterprising agent or 
for his clients either 
if they are adequately 
protected by insurance. 
Your copy of THE 
SPECTATOR _ should 
arrive today. 











1 Your weekly ad- 
vertisement  in- 
serted in the 
week end editions of 
your local newspaper 
should call attention to 
the lines you are fea- 
turing. 








Use and Occupancy and Plate 
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Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 


Calendar for February 














1 Check up on 

your home office 

correspondence. 

If it is kept in order 

your service possibili- 
ties are speeded up. 


1 Now is the time 
to reopen contact 
with the pros- 
pects who failed to an- 
swer your sales letters. 
Remember, they are 
prospects until they are 
sold. 


Your largest 
18 clients are con- 

stantly in need 
of new forms of insur- 
ance protection. Call 
on them periodically 
if only for contact and 
service. 





19 Spend a day in 
blind canvass 


either on use and 
occupancy or plate 
glass insurance. Its re- 
ward will be at least 
a number of new names 
to add to your pros- 
pect lists. 


2 Automobile own- 
ers are good 
prospects for the 
automobile plate glass 
forms. Underwriters 
say that this field is al- 
most untried. THE 
SPECTATOR arrives. 





A | W ashington’s 
birthday falls 
tomorrow, but is 
celebrated on Monday 
in most states. Your 
week end advertising 
should continue’ to 
stress the key lines. 














2? All renewals 
should be in and 
delivered by this 

date. The last week 


in February is a short 
one. Make it intensive. 


2? Final work on 
your use and oc- 
cupancy and 
plate glass prospects 
should be made in or- 
der to gather in all the 
loose ends before the 
end of the month. 


2? Clear up home 

office correspond- 

ence, and spend 

the day in intense can- 
vassing. 





2? Review work of 

the month. For- 
mulate advertising, 
sales and service plans 
for March. Write for 
company advertising 
and special, seasonal 
features. THE SPEC- 
TATOR Day. 














2% Spend the last 
day of February 

clearing up all 
routine matters, and 


furthering plans for 
your March campaign. 

















[HE SPECTATOR 
lanuary 22, 193] 


Glass Insurance are Seasonal Forms 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance 


(Concluded from page 6) 


to carry on his business and earn 
money with which to pay them, and 
that this loss is measured by the time 
it takes to get back into business. 

As Mr. Campbell shows, the use and 
occupancy policy pays the actual loss 
sustained of: 

1. Net profits on the business which 
is thereby prevented. (Such net profits 
are those which would have been earned 
during the period of suspension after 
the fire if the fire had not occurred.) 

2. Such fixed charges and expenses 
as must necessarily continue during a 
total or partial suspension of busi- 
ness, but only to the extent that such 
fixed charges and expenses would have 
earned had no fire occurred. 

3. Such expenses as are necessarily 
incurred for the purpose of reducing 
the loss under the policy. 


Continuing Expenses 


It is interesting to consider some of 
the items that must be a part of such 
fixed charges and expenses that will 
continue during the suspension of busi- 
These might vary in particular 
cases, but among them would usually 
be found such as these: salaries of 
executives and highly skilled employees 
and others; advertising expenses, at 
least to a certain extent; depreciation; 
taxes; insurance; licenses and garage 
rent; credit information; depreciation 
of buildings and equipment; insurance 
premiums; interest on borrowed 
money; payments on preferred stock; 
membership fees in public and trade 
organizations; office supplies and sta- 
tionery; operating supplies; rent; and 
local or State taxes on real and per- 
sonal property. 

An important point to remember in 
connection with use and occupancy in- 
surance is that while the fire which 
causes the suspension of business must 
occur, naturally, during the term of the 
policy, the payment of loss does not 
stop when the policy expires, but con- 
tinues until the property has been 
restored and business resumed, or until 
the amount of the policy has been 
exhausted. Naturally, the policy pro- 
vides ‘that the insured must use due 
diligence and dispatch in effecting 
restoration. It also goes without say- 


ness. 
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ing that loss and occupancy losses, like 
others, are subject to adjustment and 
to the awards of appraisers, selected 
and authorized as prescribed in the 
policy for other types of losses. 

All the use and occupancy policies 
written on a daily, weekly or monthly 
basis contain a total suspension clause 
which provides that the insurance com- 
pany will be liable only for actual loss 
sustained. In commenting on this, 
Mr. Campbell, in his forthcoming book, 
says: “That is, a valued policy, or one 
guaranteeing for an agreed amount per 
day, regardless of the actual loss, can- 
not be written. That is wise as, while 
at first thought such a policy seems 
desirable because it eliminates a state- 
ment of profits which are always con- 
fidential, ard the rather intricate cal- 
culation of the actual loss, experience 
has shown that it is not good for either 
the insured or the insurer. For one 
thing, one or the other will pay or 
receive more than the actual premium 
cost, or the actual loss. That is, if 
the agreed amount is too small, the in- 
sured pays too little and gets too little. 
If it is too large, the insurance com- 
pany gets more premium, but has to 
pay more than the insured loses. That 
is contrary to the purpose of insurance, 
which is to pay the loser only as much 
as he loses. Payment on any other 
basis not only upsets the underwriting 
and actuarial calculations of the in- 
surance companies, but makes the con- 
tract a mere wager or gamble.” 

The total suspension clause provides 
a fixed limit for each day, each week 
or each month as the policy may pro- 
vide, and the level amount per diem is 
the most commonly used form. Of 
course, many businesses vary at regu- 
lar intervals and at approximately the 
same time each year with a reasonable 
degree of certainty which should re- 
sult in a policy providing a different 
daily, weekly or monthly limit for each 
season or business period. 

We have indicated that use and oc- 
cupancy insurance is not a simple sub- 
ject which can be thoroughly under- 
stood, even by a capable agent, with- 
out a considerable amount of study. 
We have touched upon only a few of 
the major points in connection with it, 


\% 


but we would recommend any agent 
who desires a most thorough and clear 
account of it, to read Mr. Campbell’s 
book. 

Something should be said about the 
cost of use and occupancy insurance. 
Methods of arriving at the proper pre- 
mium rates have seen many changes, 
and changes are still being made. 
Under the fire practice, lower rates 
are given to mercantile risks than to 
manufacturing risks. All of the stand- 
ard use and occupancy forms contain 
what actually is or is practically a 
coinsurance or contribution feature, in- 
cluding the partial suspension clause, 
the fire rate with the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause is used as a basis. 
Mr. Campbell points out that in all 
fields it is recognized that the published 
fire insurance rate is an accurate 
measure of the relative probability of 
the occurrence of the fire itself, so that 
rate is used as the starting point. 
The probability of the use and occu- 
pancy loss after the fire naturally de- 
pends upon the probability of a sus- 
pension of business which, of course, 
depends upon a number of factors. 


Schedule of Rate Factors 


The following rate schedule of rate 
factors was promulgated in 1929 and 
adopted by the rating bureaus in all 
Middle Western States and some other 
fields. The factors shown are for plants 
consisting of only one fire division. 
The same factors are now used for all 
classes of building construction and in 
all cases are to be applied to the or- 
dinary insurance rate on the building 
with the 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause for the kind of hazard insured 
against. 

U. & O. RATING FACTORS 

(Fire and Windstorm Insurance) 





For 
For Manu- 
Mercantile facturing 
Risk, 
Kind of Form Used Per. _ 
Per Diem Form 5 70 
Contribution Form Item1 80 
Contribution Form Item 2 125 


isk, 
Per Cent 
65 





When a plant consists of more than 
one fire division, even though only one 
is actually used in figuring the rate, 
the per diem form rate must be pub- 
lished by the bureau. The contribution 
form rates are then found, for either 
mercantile or manufacturing risks, by 
adding to the published per diem rate 
25 per cent for Item 1 and 95 per cent 
for Item 2. 
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“U. & O.”—A Drama In One Act 


No One Plays the Title Role Because it Isn't 






Mentioned in the Ensuing Dialogue Between the 


Lead Characters~Mr. Agent and Mr. Manufacturer 


fog Good morning, Mr. Manu- 
facturer — How’s business with 
you these days? 

Mr. Manufacturer: Rotten, thanks, 
—I hope you don’t think you’re going 
to sell me any insurance. 

A.—Perhaps not, but you’re already 
our client, you know, and we make it 
a point to check up every so often 
just to make sure you’ve got all the 
protection you need. 

M.—Well, thanks for your interest, 
but I guess you know how things 
stand. Our fire insurance policy with 
your company has a year to run and 
our inventory is considerably lower to- 
day than at the time we took out the 
insurance. I can tell you, sir, that we’ve 
no intention of increasing our cover- 
age and what’s more, if business isn’t 
any better by the end of this year, we’ll 
be in a mood to slice our policy with 
you people considerably. 

A.—As far as that goes, Mr. M., 
good times or bad, we have to write 
you on a scientific basis. We can only 
cover you for the proper value. Our 
company is just as anxious to avoid 
over-insurance as it is to banish under- 
insurance. : 

M.—Then we seem to be agreed that 
for some time to come, we’ve nothing 
to buy from you, and you’ve nothing 
to sell to us, eh? 


The Bait 


A.—Oh, I wouldn’t say just that. 
You’re not going out of business are 
you? 

M.—Assuredly not. We’ve been in 
business for fifty years and expect to 
be for fifty more. We’ve got contracts 
that’ll take a year to fill under the 
slightly decreased production schedule 
we’re adhering to. 

A.—Oh, don’t misunderstand me, 
Mr. M., I’m aware that your stock- 
holders have always received their 
dividends. 

M. — Yes, and they’ll continue to— 
don’t have any doubt about that. 

A.—Suppose you had a nice little 
bonfire here? 

M. — Why my dear fellow, that’s 
just the contingency you’ve taken care 
of unless you’ve been swindling me. 
How about a fire, indeed! That’s for 
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your people to worry about, not me. 

A.—But wait a minute, Mr. M., we’re 
talking about dividends, which means 
profits. We haven’t insured your 
profits, yet, we’ve only insured the value 
of your plant. Your profits are con- 
tingent upon your plant running in 
order to fiulfill those contracts you 
were talking about. 

M.—We have a surplus. We have 
had five wonderful years just past, 
you know. 

A.—Mr. M., I’m sorry that I should 
sit here and battle with you about your 
own business—a business, moreover, 
in which you’re a recognized expert and 
about which I know next to nothing: 
but I do know this, and you know it 
too. That surplus will burn up in a 
fire as effectively as the chair you’re 
sitting in. 

M.—Granted. But it’s a chance we 
all have to take. 

A.—It’s a chance the Blank Insur- 
ance Company will take for you. 


The Action Starts 

M.—How? 

A.—Net earnings insurance. Design- 
ed for exactly the situation we’ve been 
discussing. 

M.—The cost. 

A.—Less than the premium on your 
fire insurance now in force. 

M.—Let’s hear about it. 

A.—We offer a policy that protects 
you against the loss of earnings due 
to the interruption of such earnings 
by a fire, a tornado, explosion, riot, 
earthquake, sprinkler burst or any 
other hazard that would stop produc- 
tion in your plant. 

M. — How much of such earnings 
would you insure? 

A. — Just as much as you would 
have enjoyed had there been no in- 
terruption. Your accountant and my- 
self will get together on it. We'll base 
it on past performances and a fair 
estimate of the future. 

M.—But how about my payroll? I’ve 
built up a real organization here—pick- 
ed every important man myself. They 
have my confidence and I have theirs. 
That’s been the big secret of our suc- 
cess. If in shutting down, I lost my 
organization, I doubt if I could swing 


this business back to normal in ten 
years. Take my superintendent, for 
example. Been with us twenty years 
and knows the business inside out. 
Our competitors have been after him 
for years. 

He’s an integral factor in our future 
earnings. 

A.—We’ll take care of his salary, 
Mr. M., and the salary of any other 
executive you can’t do without. How 
about your foremen—are there any of 
them who are particularly valuable? 

M.—Just what was in my mind. 
I’ve a man out in that shop in over- 
alls whom I’d pay out of my own poc- 
ket before I’d put him on the shelf. 

A.—You won’t have to do that. If 
he’s that important he’s included in 
the cover. We'll pay the salaries of 
the skeleton force you’d ordinarily 
have to keep if you intended to re- 
sume business. If your counsel is on 
a regular retainer, we’ll pay him too. 

M.—How about my advertising? 

A.—To be frank, Mr. M., we couldn’t 
meet your regular full time schedule, 
but if you’ve any non-cancellable con- 
tracts, we’ll take care of them. 


Happy Ending 


M. — (Picks up the telephone and 
calls the comptroller) Mr. Comptroller, 
Mr. Agent of the Blank Insurance 
Company will be in to see you at two 
o’clock on Friday. I want you to pur- 
chase as much ah — (turns to Mr. 
Agent) — What do you call that 
coverage? 

A. — Business Interruption Indem- 
nity Insurance. 

M.—Oh Lord, I could never remem- 
ber that, (in the phone)—Well, he’s 
going to insure our profits, Comptroller, 
—yes, I said “profits” and you’re au- 
thorized to take as much as we need, 
so have all your figures ready—our 
1930 sales and costs, our 1931 esti- 
mate, the salaries of our officers, sales 
manager, superintendent, etc. What’s 
that? As much as you can get, yes. 
Good-bye. 

A.—Is that all, Mr. M. 

M.—No, I’ve one criticism. to make. 

A.—What’s that? 

M.—Why the hell haven’t you sold 
me this line before? 
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Advertising Use and Occupancy 
Insurance 
A Line of Coverage New Enough To Be 


Interesting and Vital Enough to Receive 


Attention; Suggested Ad Copy 


EGULAR users of advertising 
R space will find the special cov- 

erage advocated for the month of 
February—Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance—especially rich in copy material. 
This form of insurance is not so well 
known as some of the older lines and 
its novelty or freshness can be depended 
upon to attract attention. 

Having attained this first requisite of 
all advertising the message clinches its 
position of prominence by proving of 
interest to the reader, for the informa- 
tion it imparts is charged with the most 
potent appeal that is possible. It speaks 
of “Your Dollars,” and “How to Safe- 
guard Them Against Loss.” 

Naturally, the entire story of Use 
and Occupancy Insurance cannot be 
told in the limited space available, but 
the agent can outline the essentials and 
prospect to thinking about the 
And the advertising will often 
provoke direct leads, but more often, 
and of larger benefit, it will merely 
pave the way for personal solicitation 
to follow in due time. 

It is a fact that to many small mer- 
and manufacturers, the 
story of these insurance benefits will 
come as a revelation. To many others 
the advertising will merely serve as a 
reminder that they are neglecting a 
hazard against which they certainly 
should be indemnified. And to one and 
all the advertising will serve notice that 


start 
subject. 


chants, even 


Charley Blank is still in the insurance 
business and judging by his progres- 
sive methods, a pretty good man to do 
business with. 

Three sample advertisements suitable 
for newspaper use are displayed on this 
page. All are conservative as to copy 
and layout as the average agent will 
find that his advertising appropriation 
will not permit elaborate display. 
Neither is it the subject adaptable to 
“jazzy” copy treatment. The advertis- 
er has a message for Sam Jones who 
runs a laundry business down on the 
Shore Road. He wants to inform that 
man that he is in a position to offer a 
service which will guarantee him 
against certain losses that are bound to 
occur in the event of forced business in- 
terruption. Once that point is put 
across the purpose of the advertising 
has been accomplished. 

The copy material for this subject is 
inexhaustible and can be varied to suit 
an agent’s partic ular locality. For ex- 
ample, in a small town where a leading 
concern is well known to all the inhabi- 
tants and where advertising rates are 
low, the local agent might illustrate his 
advertisement to advantage. A _ cut 
showing “Waller’s” department store 
might be used together with copy ex- 
plaining that the profits of this busi- 
ness would go right on, even though it 
were destroyed by fire tomorrow. Thus 
combining the advantages of local in- 





ON WITH 
THE SHOW 


The fire took everything he 
had. And a mighty insurance 
company replaced it all. Fire 
insurance made good for the 
property loss. Use and Oc- 
Cupancy insurance replaced 
the profits lost through busi- 
ness interruption 


The Blank Agency man will 
be glad to tell you about the 
remarkable benefits of Use »* 
and Occupancy Insurance. 


SIGNATURE 
Address Telephone 











terest with those to be derived from an 
example set by a leading citizen, the 
latter always a powerful influence. 
Again, the copy could be very effec- 
tively planned along persuasive lines. 
Of course the benefits are obvious but 
human nature has a way of ignoring 
responsibilities sometimes and unless 
pressure is brought to bear a great 
many one man concerns will “let it 
wait awhile.”’ Most of these procras- 
tinators will be found carrying accident 
and health insurance. Compare busi- 
ness interruption insurance with this 
personal line. If it is important that 
the head of a company indemnify him- 
self against the loss of his own time, 
how much more important it is for him 
to insure his business against accident. 
This line of insurance is also well 
suited to specialty advertising, such as 
blotters, memo pads and other forms. 
A short, vivid reminder of the dangers 
of a forced let-down, together with the 
suggested insurance is suitable. 





and Occupancy Policy. 


surance protection to you. 


Address 





What to do Until 
the Profits Come 


Fire insurance covers the property loss when 
your plant burns. But what about the losses 
incurred by a six-months’ shut-down? 


The answer is, again, insurance—A Use 


Let our representative explain this vital in- 


AGENCY SIGNATURE 


Telephone Address 








Profits As Usual 


Reconstruction 


Everyone knows and appreciates the bene- 
fits of fire insurance protection. 
show you how to protect your profits, guar- 
antee overhead expenses, etc., in the event 
of forced business interruption. 
Occupancy insurance does it. 


BLANKS INSURANCE AGENCY 


During 


Let us 


Use and 


Telephone 
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Sales 
Letters 
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a trained insurance 
~ sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 
LETTER of this type, as its text 
shows, is directed by the agent 
to a well satisfied client, one, that is, for the actual destruction or 


perhaps, whose fire insurance he has 
handled for a considerable time and to 
whom he has not failed to render the 
service that every good agent is bound 
to give by advising him on everything 
that pertains to fire insurance cov- 
erage. 

But, we assume, the agent has neg- 
lected to stress to his client that the or- 
dinary fire policy has very definite lim- 
its. The insured realizes that in case 
of a fire he will be reimbursed under 
his policy because of the loss suffered, 
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damage of the physical property in- 
sured. Probably he has given little 
thought to the series of additional 
losses that are practically certain to 
follow in the train of such fire losses— 
expenses which have to be met until the 
damaged or destroyed plant can again 
be restored as a going and revenue- 
producing concern. 

He has, perhaps, not considered the 
fact that there is a form of insurance, 
reasonable in cost, that will cover the 
loss of profits and expenses suffered 




















after the fire when he will for a time 
be unable to carry on his business and 
earn the money neecssary to pay for 
the loss of profits and the expenses that 
must continue. 

Such a letter will at least secure a 
fair hearing and the agent who has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the subject of Use and Occupancy in- 
surance—and it is not a simple one— 
should be able to present the case so 
well that the intelligent business man 
will take the policy and be grateful that 
he did it before it might be too late. 
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Insuring an Increasing Hazard 





Plate Glass Insurance Is One of the Oldest Casualty 
Forms, but Its Provisions Are Both Liberal and Modern 


oldest casualty forms, just as the 

manufacture of glass is one of the 
rea'ly ancient crafts. The coverage was 
introduced to the United States in the 
year 1867 when the first policy was 
written by the United States Plate 
Glass Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia. 


Pie E glass insurance is one of the 


No whirlwind sale of premiums fol- 
lowed its introduction, and it was not 
until 1892 that the business of plate 
glass insurance really began. At the 
present time there are nearly 50 stock 
companies, and many mutual com- 
panies writing the form. Annual 
premiums are estimated at over $17,- 
000,000. 

There are few insurance policies in 
the world today which are more liberal 
in their provisions than the plate glass 
policy. When one considers the trend 
of modern plate glass manufacture to- 
ward art glass in unusual shapes, col- 
ors and figures, it is surprising that 
the policy provisions have not been 
made more stringent instead of more 
liberal. For the innovations in glass 


manufacture have increased the brittle- 
ness of the plate, and have made the 
cost and labor of installation increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Plate glass insurance is primarily a 
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replacement service, although either 
the company or the assured can elect 
to pay or receive the current value of 
the glass insured in money. 

An analysis of one of the standard 
forms of plate glass policies issued by 
the Globe Indemnity Company of New- 
ark is the best explanation of its pro- 
visions. There are some slight differ- 
ences in construction and terminology 
among the policies issued by the vari- 
ous companies, but the forms are for 
the most part standard. 


The principal provisions of the stand- 
ard policy are: (1) the insuring clause 
in which the company agrees to in- 
demnify the assured against accidental 
loss to each glass, lettering or orna- 
mentation described in the policy. (2) 
The statement of losses not covered. 
Non-liabilities under this clause have 
been reduced during the past two years 
to the simple statement that the insur- 
ing company will not be liable for any 
loss or damage caused by or resulting 
from fire whether on the premises de- 
scribed or elsewhere. 

(3) Cancellation. If the company 
cancels or suspends the conditions of 
the policy, it is required to give five 
days written notice together with a 
draft for payment of unearned pre- 
mium computed pro rata. If the policy 


















is cancelled by the policyholder, he must 
also give written notice, and the policy 
will be cancelled at noon of the day on 
which the notice is received. The com- 
pany will then be entitled to the earned 
premium computed on the short rate 
table attached to the policy, and the 
difference will be returned to the 
policyholder. 


There are certain kinds of plate 
glass, which, though they are insurable, 
and can be underwritten in extreme 
cases, are not desirable risks. Chief 
among these classifications is the 
stained glass or memorial window. 

The difficulty in insuring such a risk 
lies in the fact that most of the stained 
and memorial window glass is either 
imported or manufactured under a 
monopoly. It is therefore difficult, and 
extremely expensive to replace. Often- 
times it is irreplaceable, and because it 
is usually found in churches or other 
public places, it is placed at an unusual 
hazard, due to large crowds, vandalism, 
and other hazards. 

Glass in locations where strikes, riots 
or other public disturbances are not 
unusual occurrences is not a wise risk 
from the underwriting standpoint. 
Neither is glass located near public 
schools or playgrounds, nor in neigh- 
borhoods where the general average of 
public responsibility is low. 

However, underwriters are of 
late beginning to stretch a 
point with regard to insur- 
ing glass in unfinished build- 
ings, because of the fact that 
such insurance is often likely to 
lead to the placing of other 
lines. Production departments 
are constantly advising their 
agents and representatives to be 
particularly alert for new struc- 
tures, and plate glass is a fine 
entrée for other lines. 


i 


To a plate glass underwriter 
this is not an unusual event 


x 
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Here’s a Modern Coverage 


Liberal, Inexpensive, Plate Glass Insurance 


ls a Business Builder and a Cold Weather Ace 


OU’VE got two big guns to 

level on a prospect in selling plate 

glass insurance. Insurance and 
service. And both guns are loaded with 
spray shot, so you can’t miss. 

If you don’t bring both these de- 
tachments of your artillery into play 
day in and day out, you’re depriving 
yourself of a share of more than $17,- 
000,000 in premiums written in this 
profitable and desirable sideline every 
year. If you don’t go after plate 
glass insurance, you’re stifling a valu- 
able entrée into other lines. 

Plate glass men are confident that 
the coverage is a business builder. 
Although it is the oldest casualty form 
next to accident insurance, its appeal 
is actually one step ahead of modern 
developments. Further proof of its 
attractiveness is indicated in the liber- 
ality of its policy forms. 

The underwriting attitude seems to 
be: “if it’s glass, it will break, and 
we'll insure it.” No holds are barred 
in the matter of losses; everything is 
fair, with the single exception of loss 
by fire. The moral hazard is low, for 
it’s a rare case when a man will go out 
and hurl a brick through his own win- 
dow just for the fun of seeing a new 
one put in. 

Up until about a year ago, plate 
glass insurance was hampered by a 
number of “exclusion” clauses, under 
which such cheerful little items as ex- 
plosions caused by military combat, 
earthquake, acts of workmen engaged in 
the construction or demolition of a 
building, improper glazing, and others. 
Then the plate glass underwriters and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters went to work with 
ax and saw, and out of a small wilder- 
ness came the present policy. 

At the present time the coverage is 
particularly seasonable. Zero weather 
causes glass to contract and crack. 
Heavy snowfalls, sleet, hail and wind- 
storms are genuine hazards, to say 
nothing of small boys who may miss 
their aim at sleek top hats with an ice 
packed snowball and crash a window 
instead. 

Yet it is an all-weather coverage, 
and normal plate glass hazards. include 
such items as skidding automobiles, 
stones and other missiles catapulted 
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Did He Miss? 


from the roadway by speeding wheel, 
people falling into or being pushed 
through windows, crowds at sale days, 
vandalism on empty stores. It is not 
unusual for the plate glass panes of 
a store door to shatter to bits after 
constant slamming or jarring. Bur- 
glars don’t hesitate to cut or shatter 
windows in pursuit of their trade. 
Every now and then a civil commotion 
or a strike riot is responsible for con- 
siderable glass breakage in mercantile 
and factory districts. 

Another attractive feature in the 
plate glass insurance policy is the 
fluctuating price of plate glass itself. 
The modern merchant’s attitude toward 
store front display is exceptionally 
progressive, and many shops are 
sacrificing store space in order to 
build in plenty of window display 
room. Glass manufacturers are dis- 
covering new ways to make store fronts 
attractive through innovations in plate 
glass design, color and figure. The 
result is obvious; prices jump and the 
cost of installation follows the same 
trend. Fluctuating prices make no 
difference in the insurance benefits; the 
glass is replaced at any price. But 
the glass doesn’t become any less brit- 
tle; it merely becomes more costly. 

Knowing the value of the invaluable 
“silent salesman” that the show win- 
dow is, insurance men have extended 
every effort on efficient service. All a 
merchant has to do when he discovers 
a break in his window is to wire or 
telephone his insurance company, and 
within a few hours time a glazier will 











have called to examine, measure, re- 
port and replace the breakage. 

One specific case of quick service is 
found in the records of the Globe In- 
demnity Company. A few years ago 
the Lorain, Ohio, tornado disaster de- 
stroyed almost every inch of glass in 
the town, and left little for replace- 
ment. The Globe rushed truckfuls of 
glass from Cleveland with men and 
material to supply the needs of mer- 
chants in the stricken area. In a few 
hours the Globe’s assureds were com- 
pletely supplied with replacements, and 
another story of insurance service was 
recorded. All companies strive for the 
same high pinnacle of service. 

It has been pointed out by plate 
glass underwriters that the risk which 
does not average a breakage once in 
every three years is an exception. Yet 
the common alibi of the prospect is, “I 
have been here for years and have 
never had a loss. I'll take a chance 
a little longer.” Ask the same man if 
he carries fire insurance, and it is ten 
to one that he will answer in the affir- 
mative. While the results of a fire 
might be more disastrous and destruc- 
tive, the hazard of plate glass breakage 
is acknowledged to be greater. 

Another practically untried field for 
plate glass insurance selling is among 
the automobile owners. Here again, the 
insurance is liberal and the chances for 
breakage many. Few automobilists 
carry collision insurance, and when 
they do it is usually in some deductible 
clause form. For a nominal premium the 
greatest loss hazard can be covered 
under a plate glass policy. This in- 
surance can often be written along with 
other forms of automobile insurance, 
and is a source of great revenue to the 
enterprising agent. 

At the present time rates for plate 
glass insurance are at a low figure. 
The field is large, and the capable 
agent will be surprised at the ease 
with which the coverage can be sold. 
It is a simple, unencumbered line to 
solicit and underwrite. No great store 
of technical knowledge is necessary to 
enable an agent to talk intelligently 
about it, and prospects are not hard 
to find. Any one who owns glass is a 
prospect. It is particularly seasonable 
during the winter months, and a line 
which will reward generous effort. 
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Personality 
and Friendliness 


The Missouri State Life is a Company of personal- 
ity and friendliness. Its officers are all compara- 
tively young men, mature in expesience and judg- 


ment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the 
perfection of its service to field men and the pub- 
lic. A system of Branch Offices in important cen- 
ters, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of the 
United States, the Company is in a position to 
give prompt, efficient service, and through its sev- 
eral departments—Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its repre- 
sentatives an exceptional opportunity to multiply 
the results of their daily work and thereby mul- 
tiply their income. 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


ST. LOUIS 














More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 
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Lincoln National Life 
Convention 


Three-Day Session Held at the 
Hotel New Yorker in 
New York 


The 1931 sectional meeting of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., was held at 
the Hotel New Yorker the first three 
days of this week. The meeting was for 
the Lincoln National Life honor men 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. Vice- 
President Walter T. Shepard was in 
charge and under his direction the 
three sessions were marked with an en- 
thusiasm that was not only an indica- 
tion of the splendid record made by 
the Lincoln agents in the year that is 
passed, but an excellent sign that 1931 
will prove the best year in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Vice-President Shepard welcomed 
the half hundred agents Monday 
morning with words of appreciation 
for what they had done and an opto- 
mistic outlook for the future. A. L. 
Dern, manager of agencies, gave an 
address in which he emphasized how 
vital it is for the agents to write 
insurance that will “stick,” and to al- 
ways be on the watch against lapses. 
Dr. W. E. Thornton, medical director 
of the company, under the _ subject 
“Health Minded,” discussed sub-stand- 
ard business and also gave a number 
of practical rules which he urged ail 
agents to observe in order to keep 
themselves in good health and at the 
highest point of efficiency. W. T. Plog- 
sterth, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, spoke on “Life Insurance- 
Safe,” comparing the way in which the 
life insurance companies have weath- 
ered the period of depression as com- 
pared to what has happened to many 
banks, stocks and bonds. 

At the Monday afternoon session Dr. 
Charles J. Rockwell, head of the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance Sales, 
and widely known because of his writ- 
ings on insurance selling as well as his 
addresses, spoke on “Making Life In- 
surance Attractive” and “Ten Essen- 
tials to Success.” Dr. Rockwell played 


a very important part at the meeting 
for not only did his addresses consti- 
tute the major part of the Monday af- 
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ternoon session, but he dominated the 
program on Tuesday, making two ad- 
dresses in the morning, his subjects 


being “Insurance for the Ordinary 
Estate” and “Insurance for Educa- 
tion” and two in the afternoon on 


“Principles of Closing” and “Impor- 
tance of Incomes for the Family.” 





Walter T. Shepard, Vice-President, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 


Between Dr. Rockwell’s addresses a 
number of topics were discussed in- 
formally by several of the general 
agents. Among the speakers were 
Charles A. Wooster, Frank P. Hood 
and Fred P. Sisson, Philadelphia; 
Thomas Ramer, Wilkes-Barre; S. M. 
Thompson, Pittsburgh; J. G. Hopkins, 
Harrisburg, A. Starner, Baltimore and 
Howard C. Laurence, Newark. 

Only one session was held on the 
third day, which was begun at 9 o’clock 
with an open forum. Auditor J. J. 
Klingenberger, P. F. Vordenmark, 
agency correspondent, A. C. Fishock, 
agency divisional secretary, and others 
spoke on the topics, “Maintaining Card 
Records,” “You and Your Correspon- 
dent” and “Our Division’s Responsi- 
bility in the Billion Dollar Year.” 

The delegates attended the perform- 
ance of “Fine and Dandy” at the Er- 
langer Theater Monday evening and 
the annual banquet was held Tuesday 
evening at the New Yorker at which 
Vice-President Shepard presided and 
R. C. Borden, professor of public speak- 
ing at the New York University, was 
the chief speaker. 


Oklahoma Life Agents’ 
Sales Congress 


Mrs. W. C. Pritchard Explains 
Steps Being Taken to Interest 
Women in Life Insurance 


Oklahoma life underwriters were 
given a vision cf a new field for sales 
effort, heretofore uncultivated, during 
the annual sales congress at Oklahoma 
City, January 10. The suggestion that 
sales work should be turned to make 
a direct appeal to the wives and moth- 
ers of the country was made in a talk 
by Mrs. W. C. Pritchard, of Garner, 
Iowa, recently appointed director of 
the Department of the American Fami- 
ly National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

She declared that 85 per cent of all 
life insurance is made payable to the 
women and children of America. As a 
result, she pointed out, women were 
growing insurance conscious, due to 
a realization of what life insurance 
would do for them. 


The indifference of women to the 
benefits of life insurance in the past 
has been due to a lack of information 
as to what it would do for them, she 
said. Mrs. Pritchard pointed out that 
a concerted program of education, to 
coincide with the present move on the 
part of the leaders in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in which she 
has taken a leading part, would do 
much to remove a huge stumbling 
block from the path of increased life 
insurance sales and would result in 
greater joy and happiness in the Amer- 
ican home. 


Increased efforts on the part of the 
life insurance agents toward the con- 
servation of old business was urged by 
George C. Summy, State manager in 
Oklahoma for the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. He pointed out 
that the renewal commissions are the 
cream of the agent’s income and that 
old policyholders were the greatest 
source of new business. 


The presence of George E. Lackey, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and general agent 
in Oklahoma for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
an inspiration to the underwriters. Mr. 
Lackey spoke briefly on the importance 

(Concluded on page 27) 





Life Insurance 





Something to 
Crow About 





1930 in retrospect ¢ deflation, depression, dyspepsia 





Chanticleer, after an encounter 
with the would-be ruler of the 
roost, stood erect to crow. He 
had vanquished his adversary and 
had a sure-enough thing to crow 
about. 


REENING its feathers, Life Insurance 

straightens up to crow lustily. It has had 
an encounter with the never-to-be-forgotten 
1930 brand of pessimism. 


Pessimism was licked by Life Insurance in 
1930—by the profession—by the agent. Alert 
agents sensed that the need for Life Insurance 
was greater than ever before. They profited 
handsomely by persevering. 


Particularly in point is the accomplishment of 
the Home Office Agency of the Union Central 
at Cincinnati. In 1930 this Agency produced 
well over eleven millions in new paid business 
—an increase of 40% over its 1929 production. 
Even more interesting are the records of indi- 
vidual achievements of each member in this 
Agency: of 27 full-time agents, 23 saw their 
commission incomes increase; six saw them 
double; two triple, and one quadruple. Three 
members of the Agency made their debuts as 
million dollar producers. 


Everyone knows that in good times Life Insur- 
ance is a great business. But in bad times 
where can you find in any other line of business, 
a selling organization in which 90% of its 
members show an increase in their commission 
earnings? 


Now really—hasn’t the Life Insurance business 
something to crow about? 











Beaumont, Texas 





+8 o 
We are prepared to offer un- 

usual opportunities to progressive 

Life Insurance men in Texas and 

Louisiana. 
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For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 











Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 





The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 
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ALABAMA GEORGIA 
ALL DIXIE IS OUR FIELD 


WILMER L. MOORE, President 
1930 1940 


What will you do with these ten years? What you will 
get from em depends upon what you put into them, 
Are you marking time in a connection which is not 
just what you need? . ‘ 
If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broa 
service to field men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 


E. S. ALBRITTON 


Vice-President and Manager ef Agencies 
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Texas Security Life 


The Texas Security Life Insurance 
Company, of Dallas, has issued its an- 
nual statement as of Dec. 31, the year 
being the first complete calendar the 
company was in business. From the 
date the company was organized, Oct. 
12, 1929 until the close of 1920, it 
wrote $16,240,000, of which amount 
$2,101,500 was subsequently with- 
drawn leaving a net writing of $14,- 
138,500. Total issued business amount- 
ed to $12,892,500, which THE SPEcTA- 
TOR believes exceeds the record of any 
Texas company during the first year of 
its operations, and a record rarely 
surpassed by any new company. 

On Dec. 31, the Texas Security had 
$11,233,500 insurance in force, of 
which only $515,000 was outstanding 
without settlement. Taking into con- 
sideration the company’s endowment 
coupons, the net amount of insurance 
in force was $11,145,310. 

Another remarkable feature of the 
statement is that this volume of busi- 
ness was put on the books without 
any actual decrease in the company’s 
surplus. In the company’s statement 
to the Texas Insurance Department, it 
will show a small amount of non-ad- 
mitted assets made up largely of premi- 
um notes given for first premium, 
but Ben H. Mitchell, Secretary of the 
company advises THE SPECTATOR that 
these are being liquidated promptly as 
they mature, and that he does not an- 
ticipate any loss from this source. 

The general financial depression 
prevailed in Texas, of course, as every- 
where else, so that the Texas Security 
and its agents are to be congratulated 
on overcoming this obstacle. 

Homer R. Mitchell, who is president 
of the Texas Security, founded the 
Texas Employers Association, of which 
he is president, and which has suc- 
cessfully built up a very large casu- 
alty business. 


FOUR COMPANY RECORDS 


CuHIcaco, Jan. 19.—E. J. Brand and 
Company, agency of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, made four remarkable 
records in 1930. 

Briefly, they are: Total increase of 
paid for business over 1929 of 56 per 
cent; the average size policy was 
raised from $4,500 to $7,000; the lapse 
ratio during 1930 was one half that of 
1929, and the leading producer of the 
company for the country was C. M. 
Varde, member of the agency staff 
who paid for $981,000. The agency 
also led the middle western division 
of eleven states and was fourth for 
the country despite the fact that it is 
but three years old. 
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Annual Statement of Kansas 
City Life 

The annual statement of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., shows that its admitted 
resources, as of Dec. 31, 1930, were 
$66,534,075. During the year new in- 
surance issued amounted to $77,888,- 
227, making the total insurance in force 
as of that date $446,206,242. 

The paid up capital of the company 
is $1,000,000. The assigned surplus to 
policyholders is $1,482,179, other as- 
signed funds total $500,000, and the un- 
signed surplus is $5,367,140. This 
makes the total surplus fund to protect 
policyholders $8,349,319. 

The assets of the company as given 
in detail in the statement, are as fol- 
lows: First mortgage and real estate 
loans, $35,745,636; real estate owned, 
$4,106,708; policy loans, $15,425,161; 
premium notes $619,589; bonds, $6,- 
564,542; loans secured by collateral, 
$55,540; cash and certificates of de- 
posit, $642,982; accrued interest on in- 
vestments, $1,253,776; market value of 
bonds over book value, $71.96; net 
premiums in course of collection and 
deferred, $2,352,262. 

J. B. Reynolds is the president of the 
Kansas City Life which is authorized 
and operating in thirty-nine States and 
the District of Columbia. 





LIFE, DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, announces 
that the paid for business of including 
increases and revivals amounted to 
$124,705,248. for 1930. The total in- 
surance in force as of December 31, 
1930 was $941,905,085. 


BANKERS 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 








More Than Two Billion Dollars 


of Insurance in Force 
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“Some Guys 
Have All 
the Luck”’ 


Don’t you believe it. 
It’s foresight, industry 
and ambition that put a 
man across. And close, 
perpetual team work with 
his company brings him 
to the goal twice as fast. 
Cordial Co-oper- 

ation is the byword 

of the Common- 

wealth organization. 

A definite working 

plan whereby each 
agent has the 
full resources 
and support of 
the company 
behind him. 
The office 























































































































shows its men 
how to meet 
every kind of 
situation, educates 
them in the infinite 
possibilities of in- 
surance, and gives 
them at all times a 
sincere and personal co- 
operation that is an in- 
spiration and help. 

What enables numerous 
Commonwealth agents to 
retire on comfortable in- 
comes while they are still 
young enough to enjoy 
life to the full? Luck? 
No, sir! Team work! 






































































































COMMONWEALTH 






LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 


























National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


8ist ANNUAL STATEMENT—JANUARY 1, 1931 








LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government and Municipal Bonds $18,803,062.36 Insurance Reserves $110,580,497.94 
State and Province Bonds.. 2,568,266.54 Annuity Reserves 9,195,630.00 
Dominion of Canada Government Bonds _1,077,972.00 | Reserves on Supplementary Contracts 2,705,090.00 
Other Foreign Government Bonds. . 1,699,001.96 Policy Claims Reported, Proofs not 

Public Utility Bonds ................ 11,071,056.26 Complete 260,934.21 


Equipment Bonds ... 22,827.50 | Policy Claims Estimated to Exist but 
not Reported 160,000.00 


_.. $35,242,186.62 Endowments and Annuities due and 
(Market Value $35,697,093) Unclaimed 61,322.68 


Public Utility, Railroad and Other Pre- Premiums Paid in Advance .. 8,941.12 
ferred Stocks (Market Value).. ; 1,947,145,.00 Contingent and Other Liabilities 167,988.08 


Mortgages, First Liens . 62,034,291.97 Surrender Values Unclaimed 2,915.74 
Policy Liens ........ 26,405,291.51 Taxes Accrued but not Due 531,317.65 
Real Estate, including Home Office... 4,455,397.92 | Dividends Unpaid, Due and Accrued.. 342,970.44 
Collateral Loans ..... 50,000.00 | Dividends Held and Accrued Interest 


Agents’ Balances (net) eee 6,812.55 | thereon 


: Dividends Assigned for 1931 Distribu- 
Cash in Banks and Office... 1,667,942.85 len 4,758,946.64 


SURPLUS (At amortized basis) 8,140,117.93 








Total Bonds (Amortized Value).. 


1,425,703.10 





Ledger Assets $131,809,068.42 
Interest and Rents Due.. 377,719.00 
Interest and Rents Accrued 2,711,288.96 


Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 
(net) .. 3,444,803.02 


Due from Other Companies (Reinsur- 
6,880.00 











TOTAL ASSETS (less $7,383.87 $138,342,375.53 ; $138,342,375.53 
non-admitted) 


(Surplus at Market Value of Bonds, $8,585,024.31) 











THE RECORD OF 1930 


Paid continuing members in dividends, annuity and fiduciary payments $5,906,948.13 
Paid beneficiaries because of the death or disability of 1435 members 5,883,859.19 
Paid retiring members whose insurance was matured or retired 4,611,824.39 





TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS OR THEIR BENEFICIARIES in 1930. $16,402,631.71 


New insurance written and paid for in 1930 $ 76,156,617 
Total insurance in force, December 31, 1930 _$616,888,319 


DIRECTORS 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President JOHN M. THOMAS, Vice-President OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 
WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, Lawye: FRANK C. PARTRIDGE, Pres. Vermont ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Chairman Finance 
¥ Marble Co Committee 
CHARLES P. SMITH, Pres. Burlington HENRY RUSSELL PLATT, Lawyer, EDWIN B. HAMLIN, Ohio and Indiana 
Savings Bank Chicago Agent 
CHARLES W. GAMMONS, Massachusetts ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M.D., Medical E. S. FRENCH, Pres. Boston & Maine 
Agent Director R. R. 
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Missouri State Life 
Election 


Four New Directors Replace 
Caldwell Group on Board; 
Officers Reelected 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company here to- 
day demonstrated conclusively that the 
St. Louis members of the board of di- 
rectors and their associated financial in- 
terests are in complete control. 

At the stockholders meeting more 
than 92 per cent of the company’s 509,- 
000 shares of stock were represented 
directly or by proxy and the St. Louis 
and allied interests named eight of the 
thirteen members of the board and re- 
elected E. D. Nims, chairman. 

Later in the day the new board of 
directors reelected all the old officers, 
advancing second and third vice-presi- 
dents to the rank of vice-president and 
also made Judge Allen, general attor- 
ney of the company, a vice-president. 

The Keystone Holding Company, 
which recently purchased the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville, Ky., which holds 147,900 
shares of Missouri State Life stock, 
obtained five places on the Missouri 
State Board, including C. G. Arnett, 
president of the Inter-Southern Life. 

The four new directors named today 
are: Stephen Paul of New York, a 
partner in Chicago for Hallgarten & 
Company; Machir J. Dorsey of Chicago, 
president of the Keystone Holding 
Company, and Harry S. Tressel of Chi- 
cago, also an officer of the Keystone 
company. Dorsey and Tressel are of- 
ficers of the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., and the Security Life 
of Virginia. 

The four men who leave the Missouri 
State board are James E, Caldwell, 
Rogers Caldwell and Dr. B. R. Payne, 
all of Nashville, Tenn., and Harvey C. 
Couch, president Arkansas Power & 
Light Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Directors reelected are: E. D. Nims, 
Frank O. Watts, J. Sheppard Smith, 
Thomas M. Pierce and Hillsman Tay- 
lor, all of St. Louis and Nashville, 
Tenn.; Theobald Felss, president Felss 
Flour Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
C. G. Arnett. 

The officers of the company are: E. 
D. Nims, chairman of board; Hillsman 
Taylor, president; John J. Moriarty, 
Henry Reichgott, Sidney W. Souers.and 
J. J. Parks, vice-presidents; C. O. Shap- 
herd, vice-president and actuary; James 
Scott, vice-president and comptroller; 
Allen May, vice-president and general 
attorney; F. H. Morgan, secretary, and 
B. Y. Jaudon, medical director. 
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Hillsman Taylor, Reelected President, 
Missouri State Life 


National Life Production 





Eighty-first Year of Operation 
Featured by Large Gains 
Despite Depression 


President Fred A. Howland of the 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vt., has a good word for 
the company’s salesmen in his annual 
report to policyholders. He says: 

“Through the effective cooperation of 
its field representatives and the good- 
will of policyholders, new insurance in 
your company, notwithstanding de- 
pressed business conditions, was the 
largest in the company’s history, 
amounting to $76,156,617.00.” 

The net assets of the National are 
now $138,342,375.53, an increase of 
$7,790,085.45 in 1930. Surplus was in- 
creased $657,546.08. Figured on a mar- 
ket value basis, the surplus would have 
shown an even greater increase of $1,- 
102,452.46. 

For many years the bond investments 
of the National have been largely gov- 
ernments and municipals. 

The company paid to its policy- 
holders during the year $16,402,631.71, 
of which $5,784,686.60 was for death 
claims. To annuitants and to bene- 
ficaries under special settlement agree- 
ments, the company paid $1,209,174.32. 

In the eighty-one years of its his- 
tory, the National has never written 
so much new insurance as during 1930. 
The company shows larger gross assets 
than ever before, the largest surplus, 
and the largest amount of insurance in 
force, amounting to $616,888,319. 


Annuities the Coming 
Coverage 





Thomas I. Parkinson Analyzes 
Business Conditions in Address 
Before Chicago Association 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Executives of all 
business organizations, including life 
insurance, in administering them, 
should have in mind all the time the 
ultimate public good, declared Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
of New York, before a record-breaking 
meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters last week, in an 
address in which he drew several im- 
portant analogies from current busi- 
ness conditions for the benefit of the 
life insurance producer. Over 700 un- 
derwriters attended the luncheon, set- 
ting an all-time record for association 
luncheons. 

Mr. Parkinson discussed current 
business problems with the agents as 
he would with an all-Equitable group 
to show the life underwriters that they 
must be cognizant of the changing 
times in order to continue successfully 
and efficiently. 

He traced the reason for the over- 
production in the business world to the 
extraordinary advances made in the 
fields of mechanics, physics and chem- 
istry during the stress of the World 
War when there were advances in four 
or five years that normally would have 
required thirty years. 

The speaker predicted that with no 
increase in population through immi- 
gration, the birthrate by 1945 will be 
less than the death rate, which will 
call for very interesting changes in dis- 
tribution. In 1920 one-sixth of the 
population was over 50, the proportion 
now is one-fifth, and by 1945 will be 
one-fourth. This, in turn, will mean 
that a majority of the voting popula- 
tion will be over age thirty-five, which 
will bring an increasing problem of old 
age dependency, of unemployment and 
of pensions. 

For life insurance men this will 
mean that there will be a shift of em- 
phasis from protection of the next 
generation through life insurance to 
an equal emphasis on protection of the 
old age of the present generation, and 
an emphasis on pensions and annui- 
ties. 

He asserted that the underwriters 
are as much professional as are the doc- 
tors and lawyers. “Now I do not un- 
dertake to suggest that you insurance 
underwriters have reached the point 
where you are legally liable to a com- 
munity in connection with the sale of 
life insurance, but certainly you are 
morally liable.’ 
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A PICTURE IN FIGURES 


of the 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Home Office - - 3520 Broadway 
Condensed Statement--December 31, 1930 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


First Mortgage Real Estate Legal Reserve $55,870,287.00 
Loans $35,745,636.23 Policy Claims 300,333.00 
Real Estate Owned (Includ- Present Value of Annuities 
ing Home Office) 4,106,708.15 and Installments 1,247,572.00 
Policy Loans 15,425,161.64 Interest, Rents and Premiums 
Premium Notes 619,589.76 Paid in Advance 391,347.05 
Bonds 6,564,542.23 Unpaid Current Bills 75,216.52 
Loans Secured by Collateral 55,540.00 Set Aside for 1931 Taxes 300,000.00 
Cash and Certificates of Paid-Up Capi- 
Deposit 642,982.24 tal $1,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Invest- Assigned Sur- ’ 
ments 1,253,776.37 plus to Pol- 
Market Value of Bonds Over icyholders _ 1,482,179.70 
Book Value 71.96 Other As- 
Net Premiums in Course of signed Funds 500,000.00 
Collection and Deferred 2,352,262.12 Unassigned 
Surplus 5,367,140.12 
TOTAL RESOURCES $66,766,270.70 Total Surplus Funds to Pro- 
Less Credits Thereon 232,195.31 tect Policyholders 8,349,319.82 











ADMITTED RESOURCES $66,534,075.39 TOTAL $66,534,075.39 





Authorized and operating in 39 states and the District of Columbia 


New Insurance Issued During 1930, $77,888,227.00 








Total Insurance in Force--December 31, 1930 
$446,206,242.00 





| J. B. REYNOLDS, President C. N. SEARS, Secretary 
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EXPECTS RECEIVERSHIP APPLI- 
CATION TO BE DISMISSED 


J. J. Harrison, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Arkansas, has declared he is 
confident that the recent addition of 
$1,000,000 to the company’s assets will 
serve to cause the prompt dismissal of 
the application for receivership filed by 
Attorney General Norwood at the re- 
quest of Insurance Commissioner Wil- 
liam E. Floyd. 

The Commissioner stated that he had 
acted after the completion of an adit 
which indicated an impairment of over 
a million and three-quarters in the as- 
sets of the company. Mr. Harrison 
claimed this amount excessive. Com- 
missioner Floyd is reported to have is- 
sued a letter expressing confidence in 
the company after the department was 
informed of the addition to the assets. 


ROGER HULL VISITS NORTH 
TEXAS UNDERWRITERS 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 19.—Officers of 
the North Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters for the year were in- 
stalled at a meeting this week. Roger 
B. Hull, director and general counsel 
for the National Association acted as 
installing officer. Those installed were 
Harry K. Peebles, president; Robert 
White, vice-president and Miss Hazel 
Roberts, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Hull declared that the worst 
of the business slumn is past. 





A. C. BIGGER LEAVES SOUTHLAND 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 17.—Announce- 
ment is made by A. C. Bigger, former 
vice-president of the Southland Life 
Insurance company of Dallas, that he 
has retired from that from that firm 
and will enter other lines of business 
about February 1. Mr. Bigger or- 
ganized and was for years president 
of the American Life Insurance com- 
pany, a concern doing a reinsurance 
business in 42 different states, and later 
the American Life which confined its 
writings to Texas. 





em 





Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 
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EDWIN WELLES DWIGHT, M.D. 

Edwin Welles Dwight, Medical Di- 
rector of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died Jan. 
14 at Marshfield, Mass., in his sixty- 
eighth year. He was born at Au- 
burn, New York, August 11, 1863, and 
entered the Harvard Medical School in 
1887, receiving his degree four years 
later. He then engaged in private prac- 
tice, and later became assistant medi- 
eal director of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. When 
his superior officer, the late Dr. John 
Homans died in 1903, Dr. Dwight suc- 
ceeded him as Medical Director. 





Canadian Life Underwriters 
Elect New Officers 


The following officers for the 
year 1931 were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, 
held in Toronto last Friday. 

Honorary president — Robert 
MaclInnes, C.L.U., Dominion Life 
Assce. Co., Saskatoon, Sask. 


President — Paul H. Dubar, 
C.L.U., Imperial Life, Quebec, 
Que. 


First vice-president — George 
H. Dawson, C.L.U., Mutual Life 
of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 
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MARRIAGE INSURANCE AGENTS 
ARE PROSECUTED 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 17.—Swindling 
charges are being filed against opera- 
tors of “marriage and birth” insur- 
ance companies in Texas. This week 
such charges were filed against two 
“agents” for a Dallas company. They 
were charged in seven counts each. 
The complaints listed those said to be 
“swindled and the amounts” obtained 
from each. It is charged the Dallas 
“marriage and birth” insurance com- 
pany collected more than $90,000 in 
Dallas during the past two months but 
could not pay claims against it. 





“LOW PRESSURE SELLING” 


“Low Pressure Selling” is the title of 
a book by Jas. A. Worsham, published 
by the Midwest Press, Bloomington, III. 
The book runs to over 200 pages con- 
cerning which the author says that it 
could be made twice as long but that 
selling is so simple and involves so few 
basic principles that it has been pos- 
sible to cover these principles in suffi- 
cient detail within the scope of the 
volume. The selling of insurance is but 
one of the topics treated by Mr. Wor- 
sham, but what he says on this subject, 
as well as on many others, may well 
prove of value to the alert salesman 
who is always ready to study new meth- 
ods and to profit by the experience of 
others. 











b 
Ins. 
Co. 
Now in 15 States 
JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. 7 





Agents Wanted 







Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
eral commissions. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
ANNOUNCES 


W. announce the appointment of 
Mr. J. B. Webster as Director of our new Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 





This Department, a branch of the Agency De- 
partment, will closely follow the business placed 
. by new Agents, as well as older business. It will 
put into use in our Agencies a simple yet thor- 
oughly comprehensive system, after minute re- 
search into the various causes of lapse, and after 
therough study of existing methods of prevention 
and the results they produce. The aim will be to 
reduce preventable lapse wastage to a minimum. 









Mr. Webster is equipped for his work by ten 
years of dealing with the “human element,” gained 
by innumerable contacts as a trust officer and bank 
executive, preceded by ten years of diversified 
legal practice. 








Our Department of Conservation, under Mr. 
Webster, will be one of the major branches of our 
service of Agencies and of Policyholders. 












































Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


STATEMENT, as of June 30, 1930 
CAPETAL, 2c cccccccccccccccccccccese $1,000,000 
ADMITTED ASSETS ........0+eeeeees 2,770,676 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS...... 





New York City 




































Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 


In Force 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE| “it 'COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE A 
























The 
Present 


Some one has said, “There is no 
moment like the present. The 
man who will not execute his 
resolutions when they are fresh 
upon him can have no hope 
from them afterwards; they will 
be dissipated, lost, and perish in 
the hurry of the world, or sunk 
in the slough of indolence.” 


The present opportunity offered 
you by the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company is great. In 
the past four years, the Com- 
pany’s operations have been ex- 
tended from eleven states to 
twenty-three states, its assets have 
increased 42%, its net premium 
income has gained 50% and the 
total of its insurance in force, 


19%. 


Still the Inter-Southern has not 
lost any degree of individual 
contact with its agents. The 
home office is daily in elbow-to- 
elbow touch with its men in the 
field. 


Grasp the Inter-Southern’s great 
present opportunity. Make it 
your foothold on the future. 
The sooner you do so, the 
sooner, and, in all probability, 
the greater, the reward. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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~ 
CAREY G. ARNETT, President 


Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 
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Federal Life Announces 
Promotions 





L. D. Cavanaugh, George Bar- 
more, E. C. Budlong and T. L. 
Anderson Assume Added 
Responsibilities 


CHIcAGo, Jan. 19.—In addition to 
electing Isaac Miller Hamilton, founder 
of the Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, president for the thirty- 
second time, the board of directors 
made several promotions of importance 
at the annual meeting held last week. 

L. D. Cavanaugh, who has been vice- 
president and actuary for several 
years, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company for seventeen 
years. He also is a director and a 
member of the executive and finance 
committees. 

George Barmore, previously vice- 
president and superintendent of life 
agents and assistant superintendent 
of accident and health agents, was 
elected vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agents. 

E. C. Budlong, previously, vice- 
president and superintendent of ac- 
cident and health agents and assist- 
ant superintendent of life agents, was 
elected vice-president and director of 
education. He also was added to the 
board of directors. 

T. Loyal Anderson, who has been 
assistant actuary of the company and 
prior to that actuary of the [Illinois 
insurance department, was elected as- 
sistant secretary and will have charge 
of the accident and health claim divi- 
sion. He succeeds Ernest Freeman who 
resigned to take an agency of the com- 
pany at Atlanta. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


A regular examination of The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, just completed by the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department, reveals 
that the company “has done remark- 
ably well during the last ten years 
as regards growth in premium vol- 
ume and insurance in force.” 

The examination covers the three- 
year period ending December 31, 1929. 
The premium income rose from $21,- 
090,727.61 at the end of 1926 to $28,- 
361,684.79 at the end of 1929, while 
the insurance in force increased from 
$673,851,781 as of December 31, 1926, 
to $896,309,074 on December 31, 1929. 

Since the last examination the com- 
pany made no increase in its dividend 
scale, but it did pay a special dividend 
equal to 20 per cent of the regular 
dividend in 1929. 

The company’s surplus and contin- 
gency reserve as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
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amounted to $16,051,362.81, of which 
amount $7,606,692.43 was set aside for 
contingencies. These figures compare 
with $10,341,429.79 and $3,057,610.50 
reported in the last examination. 

On December 31, 1929, the market 
value of the bonds and stocks owned 
by the company was $7,490,883.86 in 
excess of the cost. The company’s home 
office property was assigned a value 
by an independent departmental valua- 
tion of $1,952,696.53. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of Connecticut of June 
15, 1846, and commenced business in 
December of that year. It is the oldest 
Connecticut life insurance company 
and the seventh oldest in the United 
States. The president is James Lee 
Loomis. 





Okla. Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 17) 


of selling insurance for investment 


purposes during 1931. 


Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was present 
and gave a stirring address on the 
social side of life insurance. He showed 
that the underwriter today has a duty 
to perform for humanity. 

R. W. Dozier, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, told of the complete records 
on policyholders and prospects that he 
kept, which aided him to produce $1,- 
090,000 new business in 1930. Frank 
Engle, of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Tulsa, Okla., told of 
his methods in paying for 85 cases with 
$1,125,000 volume in 1930. He showed 
the importance of correctly analyzing 
a man’s needs, and then building a life 
insurance program to coincide with his 
development in his business. 

Harry I. Buchheimer, of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, Ponca 
City, pointed out his methods in secur- 
ing 114 applications during one month, 
largely from old policy holders, close 
acquaintances, and business friends. 

Robert H. Carter, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, presided. 





SALES CONGRESS AT DALLAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 17.—The third 
annual sales congress or agency con- 
vention of the Great National Life 
Insurance company was held in Dallas 
a few days ago with agents from sixty 
towns attending. Among the chief 
sveakers at the meeting was Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association. 





Plans Analysis of Agency 
Costs 





Northwestern National Life to 
Give General Agents Com- 
parative Expense Data 


Accepting as an important respon- 
sibility of the home office to see to it 
that its cooperating and loyal general 
agents make an assured and substanti- 
al financial success out of their con- 
nection with his company, O. J. Ar- 
nold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounced at the recent fifth annual con- 
ference of general agents and branch 
managers that during 1931 he would 
devote himself primarily to a study of 
operations of the various agencies ana 
branch offices to enhance where pos- 
sible the financial success of general 
agents and managers. 

As a first step in the program, he 
announced a plan for an analysis of 
the agency costs of operation. A plan 
has been worked out by the company 
whereby comparative cost figures can 
be given each general agent monthly, 
for the month then ended and for the 
year to the end of the month. The 
general agent will furnish the home 
office a statement of his expenses each 
month segregated as between new and 
old business. All the rest of the data 
needed will be drawn from very com- 
plete home office records. 

When the wheels of the audit depart- 
ment turn they will grind out an an- 
alysis of his first year costs on new 
business in comparison with first year’s 
margins; the cost of new business per 
$1,000, costs per policy, the cost of 
handling renewal business, etc., etc. 

In due course the general agent will 
be able to compare his analysis costs 
month .by month, and year by year, 
in his own agency and with the compo- 
site figures of other comparable 
agencies. The general agent will be 
shown his analysis net returns and 
their sources. 





CUMMINGS AGENCY MEETING 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 19.—With more 
than 200 agents from all sections of the 
state the annual sales conference of 
the O. Sam Cummings agency of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance company 
was held this week. The conference 
was preceded by a meeting of general 
agents and managers. 

The conference in Dallas closed with 
a dinner in honor of J. F. Barr, vice- 
president and agency manager of the 
company. Other company executives 
attending the meeting were C. N. 
Sears, secretary; Dr. H. A. Baker, 
medical director and Walter Cluff, di- 
rector of instruction. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT,, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT. President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE. COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL naan? f President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ane | L. ECKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
Y. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL —— Chairman of Board 


J Scorrat.® ROWE, President H. S. Lamers. Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. s. LURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NEAL os ee & of Boa 


c. WwW rescanee President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. o Ga'ie nsel AN WINKLE, Vice- Prete E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President ” HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey San —_ envio — 


Ass’t Managers ENT 
HRM. SMITH bey Mt iho oe ae => soveens Sages 


JAMES SMITH FRED, W, SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Suggests New Excess 
Cover Form 





J. T. Robertson Offers Modifica- 
tion of Short Term, Short 
Rate Insurance 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 19.—‘‘For several 
years the question of either doing 
away with or reducing the cost of 
short tem insurance has been under 
consideration among’ underwriters,” 
says J. T. Robertson, vice-president of 
the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration. “It has been argued both 
for and against and it is probable that 
some form will be provided to do jus- 
tice to both sides,” he continued. 

“The writing of general cover insur- 
ance has provided certain classes with 
the means of securing pro rata in- 
creases and reductions but so far noth- 
ing has been suggested that may take 
advantage of the I. U. B. cover. 

“It is impossible to do away with 
short rate charges entirely without af- 
fecting business beyond the classes 
contemplated , though the need for 
modification is admitted.” 

The need might be provided for, he 
suggests, through a form of excess 
cover insurance along the following 
lines: 


Excess Cover Insurance 


The premium under this policy is 
based on an estimated average amount 
of excess of $————, but this company 
shall be liable for Excess Insurance to 
an amount not exceeding 

This contract shall not become par- 
ticipating insurance except in excesss 
of amount due under specific insurance 
whether valid or not, and whether col- 
lectible or not, nor shall it become par- 
ticipating insurance in the event of a 
loss of less than 5 per cent of the 
amount of insurance on the within de- 
scribed property (not including Excess 
Insurance), and less than $10,000. 

In consideration of the premium for 
which this policy is issued, it is hereby 
made a condition of this contract that 
the assured shall maintain other insur- 
ance (not Excess Cover) to an amount 
equal to 90 per cent of the minimum 
value of stock that shall have been on 
hand during any month of the twelve 
months immediately preceding the date 
of any loss for which claim shall be 
made hereunder. 

_In the event that the insurance at the 
time of fire (other than Excess Cover) 
be less than 90 per cent of the said min- 

imum value the assured shall become 
a co-insurer up to the said established 
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COMMISSIONER’S SON HEADS 


SENATE INSURANCE COM- 
MITTEE 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Un- 


precedented and surprising was 
the assignment today of Senator 
Joseph G. Armstrong, Jr., son of 
the Allegheny County Commis- 
sioner and baby member of the 
State senate as chairman of the 
Senate Insurance Committee dis- 
placing Senator James E. Norton, 
Reading, who held that berth for 
years and who was expected to 
retain it in the present session. 
Representative Haws, Philadel- 
phia, retains the chairmanship of 
the House Insurance Committee. 
Captain W. J. Stetler, Jr., has 
been named by Governor Pinchot 
as the new manager of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund. 











amount before this contract shall apply. 

The final annual premium under this 
policy shall be adjusted on statement of 
values which must be filed monthly, cer- 
tified to by the assured or qualified em- 
ployee, and subject to verification, und 
any increase or reduction in the pre- 
mium shall be adjusted (at the expira- 
tion of this policy) on an average pro 
rata basis of the average amount shown 
to have been on hand during the term 
of this policy at the annual rate for 
specific insurance. 

It will be obvious that on policies cov- 
ering storage stocks a minimum amount 
of specific insurance could be carried 
because of the clause basing the excess 
upon the amount on hand durng the 
month. of lowest stock value; however, 
this could be provided for by require- 
ment that specific insurance should be 
carried of not less than a substantial 
amount of the total. For instance, a 
clause along the following lines could 
be inserted in the form: 

“It is understood that specific insur- 
ance shall be carried amounting to not 
less than 90 per cent of the minimum 
value of the twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of any loss for 
which claim shall be made hereunder, 
and not less than the amount of Excess 
Insurance in effect at the time of loss.” 


Mobile Board Elects 
MoBILE, ALA., Jan. 21.—William W. 
Croom has been reelected president of 
the Mobile Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Peyton Norville was_ reelected 
vice-president, and Joseph F. Bullock 
secretary-treasurer. 


Should Change Gospel, 
Hugh Hart Says 





Insurance Agent Should Sell 
Peace of Mind, Says Phila. 
Insurance Society Speaker 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—Close to 500 
members of the insurance fraternity—— 
life, fire and casualty—tonight attended 
the thirtieth annual banquet of the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, And 
they heard Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, tell 
them that all these years the insur- 
ance man has been wrong when he 
talked in terms of destruction. That 
he has preached the wrong gospel when 
he preached a passimistic philosophy. 

Mr. Hart, who was the principal 
speaker of the evening, told them that 
life insurance agents have talked death 
and destruction and fire insurance 
agents ashes of fire swept properties. 
And it was all wrong, he said. For they 
should be optimistic. Radios, he said, 
weren’t sold on the argument the buyer 
could listen in on all the static, but on 
the argument of the tremendous en- 
joyment the family could get out of it. 
And so Mr. Hart urged his audience to 
preach the gospel of service—of “peace 
of mind while we live and while our 
property is entire.” He said that the 
gospel of peace of mind, in his judg- 
ment, constituted the greatest argu- 
ment which insurance men have neg- 
lected. 

“We’re in the business of prevention 
and conservation and the grandeur of 
peace of mind,” he said. 

Earlier in his talk, Mr. Hart said 
that he believed fire companies should 
take a leaf from the life companies and 
devote more time to training new men 
for the business. 

He advocated a closer affiliation and 
friendship between life, fire and cas- 
ualty men and he remarked that the 
life insurance man was too much of a 
salesman and not enough of a service 
man, while the fire agent was too much 
service and too little salesman. He 
said that it would be better if the life 
agent were less of a salesman and 
more of a service man and the fire in- 
surance agent more of a salesman and 
less of a service man. 

A. H. Reeve of the Travellers, 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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1931 and the Future 


LTHOUGH this is the season when insurance 

papers review 1930, thoughts of fire insurance 
men are directed toward the future with the lessons 
of 1930 in mind. The chief one is an old one re- 
emphasized, that policyholders come first with 
agents and companies, and the producers come next 
with companies. 


This is a lesson that, in truth, is taught every year. 
The agent who is an insurance counsellor to his as- 
sureds, one or two steps ahead all the way in caring 
for their insurance needs, is not particularly worried 
about business prospects. True, his volume may not 
have been so great in 1930 as in 1928 or 1929, but 
he knows that eventually the cycle will turn again. 
Meantime he is economizing and planning for the 
upturn. 


Such a man has not been much affected by the 
discussion of business and the return of prosperity, 
despite the thousands of words, many reams of paper 
and pounds of printers’ ink that have been used. He 
is waiting and watching. In short he has been little 
swayed one way or the other. He has continued to 
do business largely in the same old way, with con- 
cern for his assureds paramount in his mind. 


So with companies, though they perhaps have had 
more, and more complex problems with which to 
contend. Again policyholders came first. Closely 
following were those who sell insurance. Companies 
in this group have continued their old policy of keen 
and responsive interest in the problems of agents. 
So they have enjoyed their usual cooperation from 
producers. 


Hence we look to 1931 and the future with confi- 
dence. 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or NEW YorK 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLoBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNICKERBOCKER ]NSURANCE COMPANY 
or NEw YorK 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1832) 


RepusLic Frre [INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 











CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Urges Reciprocity for 
Fire Insurance Men 





Randolph Buck Tells Chicago 
Examiners That Principle Is 
Generally Recognized 


CuicaGco, Jan. 19.—That every in- 
dividual engaged in the business of fire 
insurance should accept the principle 
of reciprocity in business as a guiding 
factor in his daily life, was the high- 
spot of the address of Randolph Buck, 
manager of Western Factory Insurance 
Association, before the Association of 
Fire Insurance Examiners here last 
week. Mr. Buck was the speaker at 
the annual managers’ night of the 
examiners and a large crowd was on 
hand. 

Mr. Buck discussed the recent action 
of the Chrysler Corporation in putting 
the insurance on its main Detroit plant 
in the mutuals, purely as an introduc- 
tion to his speech, saying that it is 
that corporation’s prerogative to put 
its insurance wherever it chooses. 

“However, there is a phase of this 
incident that is just warrant for a 
protest on the part of the purveyors 
of stock insurance. Having accepted 
mutualism for themselves, they are ap- 
parently lending the weight and pres- 
tige of a widely advertised name to 
the furtherance of mutual sales propa- 
ganda. They have seemingly diverged 
for the moment from the business of 
manufacturing and marketing auto- 
mobiles to lending their efforts toward 
the selling of mutual insurance to 
others now insured in stock companies. 
I have seen enough letters being sent 
out broadcast by the mutuals in which 
the name of the Chrysler Corporation 
is used in varying ways to convince 
me that the use of this name is either 
authorized or at least the Chrysler 
Corporation is indifferent to its name 
being so used. Whether authorized or 
unauthorized, the effect is the same 
and just as misleading to the buyer 
of insurance who is sometimes prone 
to be influenced by the weight and 
prestige of a name rather than by his 
own analysis and judgment. 

“Reciprocity in business simply 
means to patronize those who patron- 
ize you; support the principles of 
those who support the principles for 
which you stand, if those principles be 
right; loyalty to those who are loyal 
to you; confidence in those who re- 
pose confidence in you. 

“This great business of ours, the rock 
upon which the financial stability of 
our country is founded, has, it is esti- 
mated, more than 1,000,000 buyers of 
the products of our various manufac- 
turers. To quicken this vast buying 
power and to direct it in proper chan- 
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CRAVENS, DARGAN ON COAST 


Daas, TEx., Jan. 20.—The general 
agency of Cravens, Dargan and Com- 
pany at Houston announces that Rorick 
Cravens has been appointed manager 
of the Pacific Coast territory of the 
company and that Malcolm Cravens, 
son of James Cravens, has been made 
a member of the firm. 

The Pacific Coast territory of the 
company includes the States of Ari- 
zona, Idaho, California, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. It also includes British Co- 
lumbia. This territory was acquired 
when the Houston firm took over the 
agency business of Marsh and Mc- 
Lennan, Inc. Mr. Cravens will make 
his headquarters in San Francisco at 
200 Bush Street. 

The territory of this general agency 
now reaches from the Arctic Circle to 
below the Tropic of Cancer. It is prob- 
ably the largest territory controlled by 
a general agency in this country. 


GREAT NATIONAL EXPANDS 


Announcement has just been made 
by Mr. Spencer B. Curry, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Great 
National Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the licensing of his 
company for the States of Maryland 
and Delaware. Mr. Curry has just re- 
turned from a tour of the State of 
Georgia, where he has been supervis- 
ing the establishment of extensive 
agency representation for his company, 
and will now consider applications for 
agencies in the two additional States. 


HENRY ROSE IMPROVING 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 19.—Henry C. Rose, 
one of the leading insurance adjusters 
here and Most Loyal Grand Gander 
of the Order of Blue Goose, who lost 
one foot in an accident while on a 
hunting trip last week, is reported to 
be steadily improving. 








nels needs no collusion, no conspiracy, 
no resorting to the despicable methods 
of boycott, it only needs the awaken- 
ing in the individual of a proper 
sense of loyalty and moral obligation 
to those from whom he draws his own 
sustenance.” 


Mr. Buck declared that the principle 
of reciprocity is used throughout busi- 
ness, citing one railroad president who 
said that he favored those manufac- 
turers, in buying railroad supplies, who 
had plants on his own right of way 
He described the principle as being 
closely akin to the Golden Rule. 
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CompleteInsurancefor 
City’s Schools 


Indianapolis Makes Model Sur- 
vey of Insurance Needs; Forty 
Agents Split Large Premium 


Based on a two-volume report and 
analysis on valuation, fire insurance 
coverage and fire and life hazards of 
the Indianapolis schools, a new and 
modern insurance system is being put 
into effect in the school city, and imme- 
diate steps will be taken to correct 
physical defects as rapidly as money is 
available, according to a report by 
A. B. Good, business director of the 
schools. 

The first step, he said, was to recog- 
nize the insurance system. This in- 
cludes nearly tripling the amount of 
insurance carried. 

“The report showed,” the business 
director told the board of school com- 
missioners, “that while our school city 
buildings are valued at nearly $22,- 
000,000, we had been carrying only a 
little more than $5,000,000 insurance. 
By taking advantage of one of the five 
alternative plans suggested by the re- 
ports, we have evolved a plan to ob- 
tain 70 per cent fire insurance cover- 
age. This will cost us less than double 
what we were paying for one-third 
the coverage we have had.” 

The report, containing more than 600 
pages, was compiled at the request of 
the board by Herman C. Wolff, as 
insurance counselor for the board, and 
the Indiana inspection bureau, of which 
E. M. Sellers is manager. The work 
required nearly a year to complete, but 
the total cost to the board was less 
than $500, the two men having con- 
tributed their services. 

According to school officials, nothing 
of the kind ever has been done before 
in any city. The reports not only con- 
tain complete valuation of all school 
properties, but also carry a detailed 
tabulation of the value of equipment 
and buildings individually and cover 
libraries and administration buildings 
as well as schools. 

Each school building is covered sepa- 
rately in the report. A photograph, 
floor plan and location map of each 
building are contained. Accompanying 
is a report of the viewers on fire and 
life hazards and recommendations for 
the elimination of each. All these find- 
ings have been tabulated and sum- 
maries are appended to the volumes. 
The value of the contents in each build- 
ing also is tabulated. All of the board’s 
insurance policies now are being writ- 
ten in conformity with the new plan. 
The policies are being distributed 
among approximately forty agencies in 
the city. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


a aoe 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ THE 
EXCESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
JAMES GIBBS, President 


|} CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 





; R 


ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 





applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 
Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 


Canada. 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, tI. New Yerk City 


General Agents—All Risks Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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30th Annual Edition 


Fire Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees 


1930 - 1931 


Revised according to 1930 Legislation, the 
new edition contains over 750 pages of most 
useful information, treats of many additional 
subjects, and includes County and Municipal 
taxes and fees. 











PRICE $25 


A Companion Book 
1930-1 EDITION 


CASUALTY INSURANCE LAWS, 
TAXES and FEES 


Will be of great value to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies and repre- 


sentatives. 
Send in Your Order Now. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 
Banquet, Feb. 2 


Fifth Annual Meeting to Be 
Addressed by James A. Beha 
and Claris Adams 


Nationally known insurance execu- 
tives will speak at the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh which will be held Monday, Feb. 
2, in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Arrangements are being 
made to accommodate approximately 
1000 insurance representatives from 
Western Pennsylvania at the dinner 
and reception. 

James A. Beha of New York, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and Claris S. Adams of Detroit, execu- 
tive vice-president of the American 
Life Insurance Company, will be 
among the speakers. 

Judge W. Heber Dithrich of the 
Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, well known for his political 
addresses, will be the toastmaster. 

This annual banquet has become 
recognized nationally, and in addition 
to hundreds of active insurance agents 
of Western Pennsylvania it is attended 
by an impressive number of home office 
executives, representatives of State in- 
surance departments and the national 
insurance press. 

James W. Henry is chairman and E. 
E. Cole, Jr., vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging for the banquet and 
dance. The reception committee is as 
follows: Charles A. Reid, chairman, H. 
G. Scott, William M. Duff, Wallace M. 
Reid, and W. S. Diggs. 


WILLIAM MACKINTOSH 


William Mackintosh, assistant United 
States manager of the Royal Insurance 
Company of Liverpool and the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, died suddenly on Monday of 
this week at his home in Bronxville, 
N. Y. Mr. Mackintosh, who was born 
in Scotland, was connected with the 
Royal office in Aberdeen and came to 
America for the Royal in 1912. One 
year later he became secretary, in 
1919 assistant manager of the New 
York department and manager in 
1926. He was appointed to the as- 
sistant U. S. managership of the Royal 
and the L. L. & G. in July, 1929. Mr. 
Mackintosh was also vice-president and 
a director of the American & For- 
eign Insurance Company and a director 
of the Newark Fire, Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh was prominent in the work of 
underwriters’ organizations. 
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SEVEN BOOKS OF MOSES 
PILFERED 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17. — The 
Court of Appeals this week up- 
held the decision of the Superior 
Court of Baltimore City in rul- 
ing that the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice, Ltd., of London, should pay 
Abram J. Mallick, of Balti- 
more, $75,000 for the theft of 
eleven sheepskin rolls of manu- 
script. 

The manuscript was said to 
haye been the Seven Books of 
Moses, and was owned by Mal- 
lick, who lives at 2730 St. Paul 
Street. 

Judge W. Mitchell Digges 
wrote the opinion, with all judges 
concurring. According to the 
record, the manuscript was in- 
sured in September, 1927, by a 
fine arts policy against theft. 
On the night of Feb. 9, 1928, it 
is alleged, the manuscript was 
stolen from Mallick. The insur- 
ance company denied the right 
to recover and the claim was re- 
fused. 

The case was brought up in 
Superior Court, and in January, 
1930, a verdict and judgment for 
$75,000 in favor of Mallick was 
rendered. 

There could not be any claim 
on the part of the company as 
to fraud about the value of the 
manuscript, Judge Digges said, 
as “the company accepted the 
value put on the manuscript as 
stated in the application for 
binder, wholly in disregard of 
its intrinsic or market value.” 











MR. BEHAN’S FIRST DEPUTY 


Thomas F. Behan, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
announced Friday that he had appointed 
Henry A. Thellusson, of the Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, as 
First Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance. 


INSURANCE INDEX IN NEW 
FORMAT 


The Insurance Index, published from 
New York and edited by G. Reid Mac- 
kay, has changed its format and con- 
tent. Formerly devoting most of its 
pages to insurance news, the journal is 
now being issued monthly with empha- 
sis on sales and educational meterial. 
In its new make-up the paper presents 
a very attractive appearance. 
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Preaching Wrong Gospel, 
Hugh Hart Says 
(Concluded from page 29) 
was to have acted as toastmaster, was 
ill, and Harold V. Smith, vice-president 
of the Home and a former president of 
the society, was drafted to take his 

place. 

Other speakers were Bruce Bielaski, 
chief of the arson squad of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who re- 
lated some of his experiences, and Dr. 
William H. Moore, president of the 
Izaak Walton League. 

Following the speech-making, an en- 
tertainment was staged by five pretty 
misses of the Insurance Company of 
North America, who started their pro- 
gram with a sylbolic dance showing the 
White Firemen conquering Fire. 

A number of leading fire and casualty 
company executives were present at the 
banquet, among them being Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the Home; Charles 
H. Holland, president of the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity; Sheldon Catlin and 
John Kremer, vice-presidents of the 
North America, and W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board. 

On the motion of Toastmaster Smith 
a loud cheering vote of appreciation 
was tendered the committee in charge 
of the affair, consisting of George W. 
Ruhl of the North America, chairman; 
H. A. Warren of Wagner-Taylor; Her- 
bert B. Nelson, adjuster; Thomas H. 
Norris of Lloyds Casualty; Walter A. 
Munns, Public Fire; S. E. Belfi, General 
Accident; Howard F. Brazer, Franklin 
Fire, and R. Rowland Dearden, 3d. 





NEW YORK LEGISLATION 


Albany, Jan. 21.—It is understood 
that some far-reaching amendments to 
the insurance law will be recommended 
later in the session by the State De- 
partment for Legislative Sanction. Ac- 
cording to curr r+ report, they are now 
being formulate wer the supervision 
of Superintendent of Thomas F. Behan, 
and will be ready for introduction in 
Senate and House probably in Feb- 
ruary. 

With the appointment of standing 
committees announced, the legislature 
now is prepared to take up for consid- 
eration the various compensation law 
amendments already offered, although 
the number of such bils to date is 
smaller than usual. No insurance legis- 
lation has yet been propesed in either 
House. Several measure providing for 
temporary State commissions have been 
introduced, with a veiw of ascertaining 
practical and efficient methods of pro- 
viding unemployment insurance. As 
all these bills call for an appropriation, 
they have been referred to the money 
committees of Senate and Assembly. 
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Reinsurance 






We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 
THE 

) LONDON & 

LANCASHIRE 


NSURANCE C* 
Lre 





Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 





Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 





THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Led. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


New York Department: 
85 John Street 




















LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 
TEAMS 
COMPENSATION 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 









ESTABLISHED 1869 


BURGLARY 
CREDIT 
BOILER 
LANDLORDS 
ELEVATOR 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 





E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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HOME OFFICE., 
WESTERN Dept 


PACIFIC Dept. 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


One Liberty Street 
310 S. Michigan Ave. 


233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PULICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, 


Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
County Fire Insurance Company 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


SECURITY FIRST 


New York, N. Y. 
Columbus, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


Great Ameriran Indemnity Co. 























NEW YORK‘CITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


RVING S. DOOLITTLE, well known 
insurance man on the Pacific Coast, 
came to his death in San Francisco 
on the morning of Jan. 14, as a result 
of a fall from a four-story hotel 
window. Mr. Doolittle had been with 
the Pacific Employers Insurance Com- 
pany for the past three years. Previ- 
ous to that he was with the Royal, and 
before joining the Royal he spent sev- 
eral years with the Home of Arkansas 
at Los Angeles. He was 35 years of 
age. 
>. a 
The Finn Elbow Company of San 
Francisco announces the acquisition of 
Wyndham Medcraft to its staff. He 
was placed in charge of the fire depart- 
ment on Jan. 15. Mr. Medcraft recently 
resigned from the Southern Fire, which 
organization he joined after serving 
as chief examiner for the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company. 


* * * 


Charles Von Tagen, well known spe- 
cial agent, has joined the National of 
Hartford at San Francisco. He was 
formerly with the National Liberty. 


* * * 


Flowers from the headquarters in 
New York and the expression of good 
wishes on the part of its many friends, 
marked the tenth anniversary observ- 
ance of its founding on Jan. 10, by 
the San Francisco office of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


* * * 


Election of officers who will serve 
as the heads of both organizations 
marked the joint annual meeting of 
the Surety Underwriters Association 
of Northern California, and the North- 
ern California Fidelity & Surety Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference, at the San 
Francisco Commerical Club, Jan. 15. 

S. L. Webster, Northern California 
branch manager of Maryland Casu- 
alty Company, was elected president; 
Earl R. Davis, assistant manager of 
Swett & Crawford, underwriting man- 
agers for Pacific Indemnity Company, 
vice-president, and A. Douglas Mennie, 
superintendent of bonding depart- 
ments for Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Companies, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Edwin C. Porter, Guy LeRoy Ste- 
vick, Alfred W. Hillback, A. C. Posey 
and John Brophy wére elected to the 
executive committee for the Surety 
Underwriters. 

It was voted to admit the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company to member- 
ship in both organizations. Plans were 
also discussed for the banquet to be 
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tendered to Edwin C. Porter, out- 


going president. 


2% a” * 


That no person shall be granted a 
State motor vehicle license unless he 
produces a bond or insurance policy 
establishing his responsibility for ac- 
cident damages, is the provision con- 
tained in a bill presented to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature by Assembly- 
man Melvyn I. Cronin of San Fran- 
cisco. The bill sets up a minimum in- 
surance policy or bond figure of $5,000 
covering one death or injury and $10,- 
000 for two or more deaths. 


35 


N. Y. UNDERWRITERS ELECT 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State held its annual meet- 
ing at the Ondondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
and elected the following officers: Presi- 


dent, W. D. Wilson, Niagara Fire; 
first vice-president, H. B. Nugent, 
Aetna; second vice-president, A. J. 


Halsey, Continental; chairman of the 
executive committee; Harold I. Caru- 
thers, Phoenix of Hartford. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive 
committee for three years: Ernest I. 
Smith, Automobile; J. W. Summers, 
Home of New York; Harold W. Smith, 
American Central. 





he delle 


you save in 
rent is another 


dollar in your 


bank 


FFICES in 116 
John Street 
save you actual dollars in 
rent and more dollars in the 
efficient housing of your 
organization. Put aside any 
preconceived ideas you may 
have of this new center of 
Insurance activity. Let your 
own eyes and your own 
- mind convince you of the 
unmatched advantages of 
location here. These offices 
represent the outstanding 
“buy” of the Insurance District. 


HN 





Our representative in rental office 
on the premises will gladly show 
you through. 


READY IN MARCH 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway—New York—BArclay 7-2000 













Renting and Managing Agent 


Fire Insurance 

















TOM ‘Phones PAUL 


Hello, Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company’s 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five Can you think of a contract which will do more? 

No, that's not all There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured's decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths 

Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
to guarantee a man's wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 
don't you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


w.lT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 








O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 
UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 
EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 


Now ready come off the press. 
in book form 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


Based upon the experi- 








ences and experiments of 


Send for thi § many years educational 


direction of thousands of 
Book today. life agents this book is 


Your money ‘™,ir"i 








life insurance 
back if you sales manual ever devel- 
don’t profit 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD 


byreading it! ine Sn on 


Cluff’s new book to 


RUSH COUPON——> ..2°28." tse 








Use LEAFLETS 
and INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Following is a list of leaflets written by Wm. 
T. Nash, originator of Monthly Income In- 
surance, which are being continuously used 
by companies with remarkable results. 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in 
the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCD 
BUCK ADAMS' WILL 

CONFIDENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE 

tCOST OF DYING, THE 

*COST OF WORRY 

DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LiFB INSURANCE? 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS 
FARMDR'S INVESTMENT, THE 

GET ACQUAINTED WITII YOUR ioe INSURANCE 


ANCE 
ONE DOCTOR'S EXPER. WITH ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. .10 
ONE FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. ....10 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPER. WITH LIFE a. ia ° 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE I iB 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANOE 10 
PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCB 10 


SENSE OF SELF. PRESERVATION, THE 
SOME DON’TS OF LIFE 
WHAT LIFD INSURANCE MEANS IN DAILY LIFE 
WIFE’S INSURANCE, THE 
LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A GREAT FUTURE 
CHARLIP FERRELL'S DEAD BOOK. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS. 
SERVICBD AND ITS REWARD.... 
STORY OF ED REDLICH, THE... 


LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE 

JOHN Bo ele INSURANCE 

LOT OF MONEY, 


OUT OF THE MOUTH 
SATISFACTION 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEA 
WHEN SUCCESS IS A FAILURE 


CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAP- 
SATION 


AT THD END OF THE ROAD 

*BEST PROPERTY YOU OWN 

DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFEBOAT 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
GIVING a A CHANCE 


CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 


BORROWING FROM MARY 

BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 

HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR ina INSURANCE? 
SHOOTING YOUR POLICY TO PIECES 


LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


DEFYING FATE 
a. IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 
TEMPTING FATE 


*These are new leaflets eben in 1930. 
tAn income tax leaflet revised to include the 1928 law. 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $6. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 55 of the Nash leaflets conve- 
niently packed in a carrying case for easy reference. Ask for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on 
application a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business 
Builder’s Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Auto Death Rate Up 
4%, Says Travelers 


Yearly Analysis Reveals 32,500 
Fatalities During 1930; $300,- 
000,000 in Claims Paid 


With an indicated decrease in the 
motor vehicle mileage in this country 
last year of at least 15 billion miles, or 
around 10 per cent, the number of au- 
tomobile accidents increased around 12 
per cent, deaths more than 4 per cent, 
and the injured toll, 13 per cent. The 
motor vehicle accident record last year 
in this country shows that 32,500 per- 
sons were killed and more than 960,000 
hurt in 835,000 accidents. 

Such are the results of motor vehicle 
traffic in the United States for last 
year, as shown by an analysis of state 


reports extended through mathematical - 


calculation by statisticians of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company to cover the 
entire country. Because of the greater 
number of deaths and injuries and in- 
creased damage to property, fully $300,- 
000,000 in claims was paid by the in- 
surance companies writing automobile 
casualty, life and accident insurance. 

Out of a total of more than 320,000 
accidents between automobiles and 
pedestrians, the actions of drivers were 
definitely responsible for around 50,000 
of the mishaps, and the pedestrian for 
nearly 160,000. In the remaining 110,- 
000 accidents between cars and pedes- 
trians, the responsibility was shared 
jointly. 

Three specific driving violations by 
operators of automobiles, responsible 
last year for 68 per cent of the acci- 
dents, were exceeding the speed limit, 
driving on the wrong side of the road, 
and failing to grant the right-of-way. 

Of the approximately 15,000 pedes- 
trians killed in automobile accidents 
during the year, 77 per cent included 
persons more than 15 years of age, 
with 55 per cent between the ages of 15 
and 54, 

Records indicate that men were be- 
hind the wheel in 93 out of every 100 
cars in accidents, with women being the 
drivers in the remaining seven. Male 
drivers were behind the wheel in 94 per 
cent of the cars in fatal accidents. 
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MorGan BuLKELEY BRAINARD 


The president of the Aetna Life, the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety and affiliated 
companies in his message on the front 
cover of this issue ef THe Spectaror de- 
scribes the institution of insurance dur- 
ing the recent difficult times as “an in- 
vincible fortress, giving its protection and 
strength to those who have sought its aid.” 
Mr. Brainard predicts that in the days iust 
ahead, insurance will be more widely sought 
after than ever before. 


W. EUGENE ROESCH ELECTED 


W. Eugene Roesch, nationally known 
to the business as a former casualty 
and surety editor of THE SPECTATOR 
and later secretary of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the M. & S. Agency, 
Inc., of Newark, N. J. The organiza- 
tion which Mr. Roesch heads will de- 
velop a surety business on a national 
basis with particular attention to court 
bonds of all classes. The agency main- 
tains headquarters at Room 1738 in the 
Lefcourt Building, Newark. Telephone, 
Mitchell 2-6416. 

Following the World War, during 
which Mr. Roesch served in France as 
as an officer in the Royal Flying Corps, 
he joined the New York Edison Com- 
pany as a transportation Engineer. 
With THE SPECTATOR Mr. Roesch was 


Workers’ Laws Cause 
Age Limit Barrier 


Mass. Committee Reports on 
Labor Conditions; Work 
Insurance Favored 


BosTon, MAss., Jan. 21.—Workmen’s 
compensation, group insurance and in- 
dustrial pension systems have influ- 
enced the “age limit” restriction in un- 
employment, according to the special 
report just filed by the Massachusetts 
Board of Labor and Industries. 

The Board has found that in their 
opinion the leading cause of unemploy- 
ment among older workers is the in- 
dustrial pension. The employer, in his 
endeavor to keep the cost for the care 
of aged workers at a minimum finds 
the industrial pension system a burden 
otherwise. 

In the recommendations of the 
State Board of Labor and Industries 
to this year’s legislature unemploy- 
ment insurance, to be written by life 
insurance companies as a form of 
group insurance, has been suggested. 
The provisions for this are embodied in 
a general bill of eight sections. If this 
measure is considered favorably by the 
committee to which it is referred, a 
specific bill, prepared by the Insurance 
Department, to bring such insurance 
into conformity with the present in- 
surance statute, will be offered. 

This bill in its main follows the pres- 
ent group life insurance law. Other 
provisions embodied in the remaining 
sections require that such a company 
file with the Insurance Commissioner 
forms of unemployment insurance poli- 
cies and classifications of risks and pre- 
miums relating thereto, for his ap- 
proval as to their adequacy. Risks may 
be distributed into groups in accord- 
ance with the nature of the business 
and degree of liability of unemploy- 
ment. 


a highly capable journalist and won a 
host of friends in the casualty and 
surety business of which he has al- 
ways been a keen student. He has all 
the qualifications which should make 
for success in the agency field he now 
enters. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and Actuarial Actuarial 
Brokers 
SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
erg ey GEORGE B. BUCK Fellow, American Tootitate of "Actuaries, 
ssociate, r mstitute o ctuaries, 
Leon Irw In & Co. ACTUARY MAJOR = PS. ALLEN, D. s. = anus 
alizi E l 9 ssociate, Actuarial Society of America. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. eck and Pension Dents PIPE & ALLEN 
Insurance Since 1895 25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK | 171 A mney — + aay el Ont. 
Brokerage Lines Solicited 
JNO. A. COPELAND , 
. Consulting Actuary a i 
Actuarial ALEXAND 
° l 
Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. ER C. GOOD : 
7 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Consulting Actuary | 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler ———— a 807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY St. Louis, Mo. a 
FACKLER and BREIBY and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. p 
Consulting Actuaries ERSTON L. MARSHALL C 
a Whe CONSULTING ACTUARY : 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK | 301 Iowa Building f ; z 
DES MOINES, IOWA nspections n 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON = . | n 
CONSULTING J. H. OPROURKE, Jr. a 
ACTUARIES yf J. McCOMB UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT ce 
Bar Bujlding, 36 W. 44th St. . f ENVESTIGATIONS 0: 
NEW YORK CONSULTING ACTUARY PHONES: of 
Pot. REDMARTANE xt te 
Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla ‘ . 4s 
WOODWARD, FONDILLER and $% 
RYAN p! 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES . 

INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS FRANK M. SPEAKMAN "7 
fooathan G. Sharp Offices at Consulting Actuary Railway Audit & Inspection - 
oe 75 Fulton St. Associates 9 Inc. : 
Evelyn M. Davis New York tae I ._ Cc. P. A. L. D. RICE, General Manager In, 

—- E. P. Higgins Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. of 
= THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA merestions enaeet wi 
oan MISCELLAN a 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL — Compensation ReronTs es 
| General Liability in 
CONSULTING ACTUARY L. A. GLOVER & CO Elevator imvesTieATIONS i 
. . 7 Burglary 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 entities: tatiana teh tdi Plate Glass — ha 
CHICAGO Accountants, Statisticians Pay Rell CLAIMS va 
— — I 128 North Wells Street, Chicago SS eo = _ Png oo 
JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. oul 
Consulting Actuary thi 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, : 
OrVORKMEN'S COMPENSATION TW " 
Expert ay = Domestic. Tropical and A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY Oo ‘ 
ioe ae — "New o cos 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK “erry PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS Un 
Room 101 Memorial Bidz., Nashville, n. 
2 DOMINGE & LINCOLN ™ 
sur 
J. Charles Seitz, F. A. L. A. Fire Insurance Inspection and anc 
Consulting Actuary °,°? Cor 
Author “A » stem yh for a Life Underwriting Ins 
nsurance Company 
Attention to ant 
Legal Reserve, "Fraternal | oS see Contains everything you must know to make a profit. anc 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 
Phone Franklin 6559 and their book is 
COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 

. . Price $6.50 per copy 1 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. _ 
Consulting Actuaries 

FRANK J. HAIGHT. President THE SPECTATOR COMPANY for 

. 9 ETOCS Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. Con 

INDIANAPOLIS 243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Ear 
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Insurance Securities Holds 
Fine Premium Volume 





1930 Results Compare Favorably 
with Those of 1929, Says W. I. 


Moss in Statement 


The combined premium income for 
1930 of the constituent companies of 
the Insurance Securities Group com- 
pares favorably with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1929, which were the 
largest in the history of the group, it 
is announced. 

Accomplishments for the year 1930 
are summarized by W. Irving Moss, 
president of the Insurance Securities 
Company, Inc., as follows: “Final com- 
pilation of the annual premium income 
of our group of companies reveals very 
satisfactory maintenance of our pre- 
mium income. 

“Our indemnity companies. wrote 
net premiums of $19,431,154.69 in 1929 
and $19,159,130.38 in 1930. Our fire 
companies wrote net premiums of $1,- 
096,831.69 in 1929 and net premiums 
of $1,135,610.28 in 1930. Title guaran- 
tee and life premiums amounted to $2,- 
422,962.92 in 1929 as compared with 
$2,199,960.21 in 1930, combined net 
premium income of our constituent 
companies was $22,950,949.30 in 1929 
and $22,493,700.87 in 1930. 

“We have passed through a very try- 
ing year for underwriting in all fields 
of insurance, but we feel much gratified 
with the results. We have been es- 
pecially fortunate in almost completely 
escaping depository liability on dis- 
tressed banks in all sections of the 
country. Our investment securities 
have shown considerable shrinkage in 
value, but the financial position of all 
company members of our group will 
be very pleasing and satisfactory to 
our many friends when _ disclosed 
through our annual reports to be pub- 
lished about the end of the month.” 

The Insurance Securities Group is 
composed of the following companies: 
Union Indemnity Company, New York 
Indemnity Company, Detroit Life In- 
surance Company, LaSalle Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Iowa Fire Insurance 
Company, Bankers and Merchants Fire 
Insurance Company, Union Title Guar- 
antee Company, Inc., and Union Title 
and Trust Company. 


F & C HOLDS CONVENTION 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York held a four day convention 
for its resident managers in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, this week. 
Earnest Sturm, chairman of the board 
opened the meeting, and delivered a 
brief address on current business. 
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MAXWELL HALSEY, who has been ap- 

pointed traffic engineer at the National 

Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 


Ralph Smiley Given High 
Post in Royal Group 


Prominent Ad Man Will Have 
Complete Charge of Group’s 
Advertising and Publicity 


Ralph W. Smiley, who has for more 
than two years been director of publi- 
city for the Globe Indemnity Company, 
has been named superintendent of 
publicity for the entire Royal Group. 
This announcement was made late last 
week by Harold Warner, United States 
manager of the Royal and the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. Mr. Smiley 
will move his offices from the Globe 
building in Newark to the Royal Build- 
ing in 150 William Street, New York 
City. 

The new director is known as one 
of the most capable insurance advertis- 
ing men in the field. It was more than 
twelve years ago that he assumed his 
initial insurance post with the Aetna 
Life and its affiliated companies where 
he was in charge of advertising and 
publicity. 

Through his initiative and origin- 
ality, the now famous Aetnaizer sup- 
plements came into being. 

He later joined the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company where he edited 
that carrier’s monthly publication, 
“Metro-Surance.” In 1928, he resigned 
this post to enter the Globe Indemnity 
Company. His attention has since been 
devoted to be publicity of that com- 
pany, and to the editorship its monthly 
magazine, “Around the Globe.” 

Mr. Sbiley is a Harvard man, having 
graduated in 1907. He was born in 
Waterville, Maine. 
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Some Men 


Don’t Know 


BONDS 


RECENTLY an insur- 
ance man said to one of 
our special agents: 


“I would like to repre- 
sent a company like 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


only you don't write 
bonds . . . and my bond- 
ing business is quite 
large.” 

May we broadcast our 
correction of this false 
belief? 

THE 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write’ bonds, all 


kinds, in fact practically 
every kind of insurance 
except life. 


Agency connections are 
always open to bonding 
specialists, 


Write to our General 
Agent, Branch Manager, 
or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 
THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insur- 

ance except Life Insurance, in- 

cluding Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LTD. 
110 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





—_ 

















Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company's staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written erentios, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industria! diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
podie of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 

itish and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C 
Remington, F. C. IL. 1. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. LL, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
contributions by well- known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the -r - and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. Ss. Third 
Edition, Revised ad Enlarged. A lucid, A exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by; 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Geeentention and Management. By Lawrence R 
Dicksee, M. Com., Cc. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 
gives in detall, with the ald of speciall a illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business Soren a complete 
description of management and organisation under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 W. 39TH Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 






AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insuraie Compara 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 















If so, clip the coupon! 


This company offers such a contract 
to men and women of character and 
ability. Write all forms, life, endow- 
ment, old age pensions, educational, 
juvenile, commercial health and ac- 
cident and group policies. 














Nearly $600,000,000 Insurance in Force 
$38,014,715 Assets $4,856,661 Surplus 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 


DE  cevevescpanes ikaw mncatell selena ta amen 





































THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Eusiness Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retireme:t Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
ncome Insurance Insurance for Farmers 





























CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











THE SPECTATOR 
January 22, 1931 
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TELEPHOTO WINS FIRST 
CASE 


Telephoto won a verdict for the 
Southern Surety Company in a 
St. Louis court this week. The 
plaintiff, in suing a paving com- 
pany insured by the Southern, 
claimed he had spent a large sum 
of money for medical services fol- 
lowing an accident in which he 
was struck in the head by a 
cement mixer, owned by the pav- 
ing company. His ettending 
physician had been killed in an 
accident before the trial, but the 
bill for medical services was 
found in the files of the South- 
ern’s New York office. 

The defending attorney tele- 
phoned the Southern at New 
York, and 55 minutes later a tele- 
photo of the key paper was pre- 
sented to the jury. It is believed 
that the telephotographic evi- 
dence was the first of its kind 
ever used in legal proceedings. 











PROPOSES NEW COMPENSATION 
ACT 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Indiana state senate by Senator W. P. 
Dennigan, designed to create a state in- 
surance fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. It would be administered by the 
insurance commissioner, the _ state 
treasurer and the industrial board. 
It would require that the insurance 
commissioner “shall have in addition 
to qualifications now prescribed by 
law, at least five years practical ex- 
perience as an actuary.” 

John C. Kidd of Brazil, Ind., re- 
cently appointed insurance commis- 
sioner, is not an actuary. Insurance 
men in Indiana assert that there are 
few actuaries in the state and so far as 
is known none of them ever has been 
an insurance commissioner. 


SURETY CO. TAKEN OVER 


The business and property of the 
Pennsylvania Surety Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, has been taken over by 
Matthew H. Taggart, Insurance Com- 
missioner, for the purpose of liquida- 
tion in accordance with an order of 
the Dauphin County Court last 
week. The court decree was issued, 
Taggart said in announcing the taking 
over of the company, because it ap- 
peared that the company was insolvent 
and that its further transaction of busi- 
ness would be hazardous. 


THE SPECTATOR 
January 22, 1931 


NO DEVIATION FROM AUTO RATE 
INCREASES LOOKED FOR 

Regardless of protest in various sec- 
tions of the country concerning the 
recent rate increase in automobile lia- 
bility insurance promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, affiliated com- 
panies will support the advance. The 
increases were made after thorough 
study of several years experience, and 
the upward trend in loss costs per- 
mitted no other action, officials say. 

While no profit is looked for as a 
result of the increase in rates, the 
bureau companies hope to cut down 
underwriting losses in this important 
phase of the casualty business. 
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A. L. TASH DIES 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20. — Arthur L. 
Tash, vice-president and manager of 
the Boston branch of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, died 
suddenly Tuesday, according to a re- 
port received at the home office this 
week. Death was due to a blood clot 
which formed around the heart. 

Mr. Tash was one of the outstand- 
ing surety men of the country, both 
from the standpoint of production as 
well as underwriting, according to offi- 
cers of the company and spent prac- 
tically all of his life in the business 
with the F. & D. 
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NATIONAL 
SERVICE 
Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 

Public Liability 
Compensation 
Accident & Health 
Insurance 
Fidelity & Surety 
Bonds 


cessors 








CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 
SURPLUS 
TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
Over $2,000,000 


ASSETS 
Over 34,000,000 














Gintnalige 


ae ee ee SERVICE" 


THAT HAS GROWN 


Step by step from just the ordinary, 
every day run of casualty insurance 
service during the 


TWENTY YEARS 


Central Surety’s management has con- 
tinuously and progressively adminis- 
tered Central Surety and its prede- 


service that 
policy of unusually broad cover—a 
plate glass policy of proven value as a 
business builder—a Non-Cancellable 
Auto Accident policy that earns its 
popularity—all 


SERVICES THAT SELL 
| coe SURETY 

. AN SURANCE 
wir CORPORATIONL 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


INTO 


includes an automobile 


DENNIS HUDSON 
President 








Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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Aetna C.48.,Hartford , . : ane Kan. Cty. Life, Kan. C. 
Conaing & Co., Hart.. aed ae acon oes Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y 
Curtis 3 2 > a See ‘ - Lyon, Cloke: & Co... 

Actpe Teo, Crean. 4 y x ' See ep Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 

onning & Co., Hart.. pes ey se ayne, 
my Conning & Co, Hart. 
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‘ eee , ..| 58 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos'n. 


7 Day & Co., Inc., 


oston 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Mer. & Man. Fire, N’w'k 
Lyon, a. obey & Co., 
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Auto Ins., Hartford. . . Y ’ " B 50 | 32) || National Cas., Detroit... 
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Curtis & Sanger, . . SRE EE EY Tee mi ax’ | Natl. Fire, Hartford... 
Bokrs. & Shiprs., N.Y..| 1, Y ’ ; 135 | 100 Conning & Co., Hart... 
A. Atkins........... seeelecees rer YP | 5 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ey Eee A ans : : . 
Balt.-Amer., N. Y.. . 85} 1. 30] 6 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. , ’ Ne 
Boston Casualty, Bos... . 
C. A. Day & 0., Bos. a ae es Fp TS oe wit Nat'l Surety, N.Y... 7 
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Boston Ins., Boston. . . " , , ; N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 
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H.D. Knox & Co..Bos PR! A BAe mt - 3 er 
Bronx Fire, N. Y. ¥ ; \ a .00}... ; . H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
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Nat'l Liberty, N.Y.... 
A. Atki 








senciesahoncedieseancumecan | | c Fire, N ° 83 .83}112.51 

HD, Knox & Go. Bos. , ben ay Se Se -: ,000, -74] 14.66 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart... ; . ‘ Curtis & N. ak ‘ Ry es 
Conning & Co., Hart 7.21 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ibe 
Continental Cas., Chi. . me 4 . Curtis 4 N.Y . pre 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi iudhecinednes va soak i} e &M.,Chi. ’ 61) 77.53 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. a S. em : late tae , : 32 yy a s mae weTe Pa Ri 
Continental Ins., N. Y... 
Eagle Fire, Newark... . 
Emp. Reins., Kan. City. 
me & 2 Co. of Am., 


Fidelity & Deposit... 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y..| 13,797,717 15] 48.15} 8.14] 2. | 52, || HD Keo x & Co. Bow 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark | 18,777,000 ¥ a ; : x aes 30 || Republie Fire, Pitts. . 
ery seévacquneieae = secell 29 


Millbena Pe mage N N ny 


Franklin Fire, Als: 0 | 6 | 27.08) $2.¢ F 1.60 tas i] : 
A. Atking....... ERLE Pek 2 , Security Ins. Co. of New 
25 |-.. 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls . 
A. Athens 


A. Atkinn oa baie foie a I i} orig 
Globe & Ratge, NY. 84/943. 20] 39. 17|28.00} . _..]1275|900 || CA Day & Co.. Ine. 


Globe Ins., on ~ e . 18} 16.03) —1. a! ..| 26] 18 
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Curtis & Sanger, By. 


Hanover Fire, N 





an es Tita 
Hart. Fire, Hartford 
Consing & Co. oa 
Hartford Steam Boer & | 
Inspn., Hartford. . . . 2.30) 1. anty, Balti a . . . .36 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. pata’ Sh ee TEE , | U.S. Fire, New York... yr 4.17/2.40+ 


Curtis & N.Y. aia Fes a ; 
Home Ine., New York... : 38.74) 2.96 ...| 9] 4 U.S. Mer. & Ship..N.Y ’ : $43 .79/d44.74 











‘ ‘ ‘ Curtis & ; : ie ie WEL Be, 
67.58; —8.86) 4. | 95 ir. F. j be g 125.52) 2.76 
9.95)—1.31) . | | 16 Atkins ‘ ae ae Ce aN 
ee hee | v. 000, 98) $7.18) 3.79 
! 17.53} —7.33).....| 25 i +e Jeo ey Sees 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila __ 000, { 10 | 49.99] 61.80! 6.31) 2.50/.... ' 85} 
a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
> 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. f. Current rate. 
e Stock dividend. g. Annual rate. 
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